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The American Legion and Ford Help Boys 


Take the Road to Baseball Stardom 





LL OVER the country, Amer- 
ica’s boys are learning sports- 
manship agd teamwork, building 
minds and bodies through the 
American Legion’s great Junior 
Baseball program, now in its twen- 
tieth season. More than 5,500 teams 
from thousands of the nation’s cities 
and towns competed last year for 
the national championship —an all- 
time record for teams participating. 
Many Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers are privileged to assist the 
American Legion in furthering this 
Junior Baseball pro- 
gram. Over 2,200 teams 
competed last year, aided 
‘by such support. On 
these teams, boys who 
had not reached their 
17th birthday by the 


play against other Junior Baseball 
teams in a series of tournaments. 
“Little World’s 
Series,” where the top four teams 


Climax is the 


battle for the championship title. 
Such famous major league players 
as Bobby Doerr, Bob Feller, Babe 
Dahlgren and Whitey Kurowski got 
their baseball start on American 
Legion Junior Baseball teams. 
From this program, fostering and 
developing as it does a spirit of 
sportsmanship, self-reliance and 
fair play, can come better, finer 
citizenship. That, in a 
word, ig the objective 
and the contribution— 
an objective that is im- 
portant to American boy- 
hood, to the American 
Legion and to Ford. For 


The Ford Motor Company Silver 


first of the year learn the 
fine points of the game 


from qualified coaches,  Orieons. 


Plaque, symbol of National 
Championship. Won in 1946 by 
the “Blue Jays,” 
The American Legion's Crescent 
City Post No. 125, of New 


sponsored by 


MOrTrTOR 


the future of America 
lies in the hands of the 
youth of today. 


COMPANY 


national pastime. Boston Red Sox mat 
ager, Joe Cronin, says “. . . best technical 
book on baseball ever written for boys." 
Send coupon below for your free copy. 


“PLAY BALL, SON!" Movie 


Shows you the basic steps in learning 
real ball. Coaches and managers have 
found it a top teaching aid. Produced 
the Ford Motor Company, and available 
for free showings throughout the cougtty 
Watch for announcement of the showig 
in your town. 


Pere eer ee eoeoeoeoenoeere"" 


Get "PLAY BALL, FREE 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2904 Schaefer Road * Dearborn, Mich. 
Please send a FREE copy of the booklet 
"Play Ball, Son!” to 

Name. 
Street__..___ 
City. — 
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How About School Teaching? 


4 toe is not an editorial about the sad plight of teachers. 


It is sad. Nothing that has been said about it in the public 
prints is too exaggerated. Our newspapers, our magazines (includ- 
ing Scholastic Magazines), our radio and newsreels, have been 
filled with stories of what is wrong with our schools -why some 
teachers go on strike for a living wage, and why 350,000 others 
have abandoned the profession to work as waitresses, clerks, ma- 
chinists, taxi-drivers, or any occupation that would give them more 
income and security than they had in the classroom. 

The failure of boards of education, of public officials, and of the 
American people in the past to realize their responsibility to the 
teachers has seriously undermined the quality and effectiveness of 
our school system. Our false economy will be paid for in the lives of 
our children. 


Having said all this, we now want to say to the high school stu- 


‘ dénts of America: “You have a responsibility in this too. You are 


not taxpayers or parents — yet. But your attitudes toward teaching 
have a lot to do with those of your community. You can show adults 
that teachers are upstanding, useful men and women. How? By 
investing your own lives in that great profession. Where else do you 
think the teachers of the future are going to come from?” 

There are three reasons why we think able high school students 
of both sexes should say to themselves — now — “I'm going to be a 
teacher!” 

1. The United States has waked up. When a leading candidate 
for the Presidency publicly announces that the first plank in his 
platform is better salaries for teachers, times have changed. If our 
schools have been going down hill for several years, they have now 
turned the corner. At least 14 state legislatures have passed laws 
to raise salaries and put a solid floor under them. Innumerable 
cities have acted likewise. Congress is nearer than ever before to 
agreement on substantial Federal aid to education. The narrow 
restrictions on the personal lives of teachers are slowly dissolving. 
From now on, while it won't be easy, teaching will be on the 
upgrade. 


2. Are you looking for an undercrowded profession? Then pick 
teaching. Law, medicine, engineering, aviation, journalism, industry 
— they all have waiting lists. But teaching? Just because of its past 
unpopularity, there are thousands of jobs going begging today. 
They are jobs for red-blooded men as well as women. You can have 
a head start now, if you plan wisely for the best kind of training. 
You can set the standards, in the next twenty years, for an emerging 
and expanding profession. 

8. We have never yet met any one, no matter how cynical, who 
thought that education was basically useless, or not potentially the 
most important of social agencies. Deep down in your bones, you 
know it. The real teacher has influence and personal rewards out 
of all proportion to the hard and even ill-paid work he does. If you 
like people, if you believe in youth, if you want the happiness of 
helping humanity grow, teaching is for you. 

America, the birthplace of the free public school, will never let 
education down. 


OUR FRONT COVER: The air age map of the earth’s surface from that city can be 
the globe on our cover is an * ched in 38 hours. 

equidistant projection” centered on Chi- (Drawn by Evo Mizerek in conjunction 
cago. It shows that the farthest point on with Air Age Educotion Research.) 








A WINCHESTER RIFLE! 


ecethat Makes It 
a PERFECT Birthday 


Wouldn’t it be swell to get a genuine WINCHESTER 
22 rifle for your birthday? 

If your birthday’s coming, drop Dad a hint that you 
want a Winchester—want eventually to make your 
school rifle team. It’s great fun to shoot on a rifle range 
or even just plink at available targets when you’re out 
in the country. (Always be sure to have a safe backstop 
when you do.) 

The WINCHESTER single-shot Model 67 (like the one 
in the picture) is the perfect 22 for the beginners. It is 
full man’s size. It has a 4-way safety and bolt action. 


For Beginners... Another Favorite 
WINCHESTER Rifle 


The Winchester Model 69 is a five-shot repeating rifle with bolt 
action. Shoots 22 Short, Long, or Long Rifle cartridges inter- 
changeably. Light enough for hunting, heavy enough for good 
target shooting. It’s a lot of rifle at moderate cost. See the 
Winchester rifies at your dealer’s. 


| tific turn of mind. 


HERE*S YOUR CARTRIDGE 


Winchester Leader Staynless 22 
Shorts are ideal cartridges for plink- 
ing and all ’round 22 rim fire 
shooting. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


BE A RANGER ...Win a RANGER 
Sheoting Emblem—Write for a new, 
FREE illustrated booklet telling how to 
have fun shooting a rifle...how to 
shoot straight ... how to win a Ranger 
Shooting Emblem for your jacket. Start 
your own rifle club. Mail the coupon 
for your free copy today. No obligation. 


WINCHESTER 


SS. 


SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE BUREAU—Dept. 7-SS- 
Manufacturers 


’ Institute, 343 Lexington A 


B, 
venue, New York 16, 


Send me free copy of rifle shooting booklet. (Please print.) 

















Your Movie Editor must have gotte: 
up on the wrong side of bed the day he 
wrote his review of The Beginning » 
the End (Mar. 31). He said, “It is, 
great pity . . . that MGM has tossed 
into this sober and dramatic history two 
trite stories of puppy love. . . . Undoubt. 
edly, the object of these sequences was 
to humanize the story of a great scien. 
tific undertaking.” 

I saw the film, and I thought it wa 
good. I think it’s the American way to 
add humor to serious matters. They can 
be combined successfully. It would be 
very dull to sit through a film of straight 
scientific facts — even if one had a scien. 


Robert Elmore 
Wichita, Kansa 


Our Movie Editor says he felt excep- 
tionally chipper on the day in question, 
and enjoyed the scientific drama sul- 
ficiently to give the film a Worthwhik 
(“) rating. He agrees with your theory 
that facts and humor can be success 
fully combined. But he does not think 
the romantic sequences under discussion 
were very “humorous.” — Ep. 


I think your criticisms and ratings of 
movies are tops. ‘We all want the bes 
in a movie, and by reading Following 
the Films we learn what qualities to 
look for and we begin to formulate 
standards of critical appreciation. 

< Alma Cavey 
San Diego, California 


In your Apr. 14 United Nations News 
column, you made an error in the seal 
of the United Nations. The seal pic 
tured is obsolete. The present seal ha 
less emphasis on North America. 

Ross Boone 
St. Louis, Missoun 


You're right. The continents have 
been shifted. See March of Events ™ 
this issue. — Ep. 

co oO ° 


My class is among hundreds who read 
and enjoy Practical English. Its inform 
tion is especially helpful to my Busines 
English class. My teacher also finds 
your magazine interesting, and give 
us written and oral quizzes on it evel 
week, 


-_ 
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HAT’S a DC-6 you see pictured above. It’s not a mir- 
acle plane, “ready soon.” It’s the plane of the year, 
flying the nation’s major air routes right now. For 

passenger and airlines, the DC-6 is the brightest spot in 
domestic aviation, 

The 100-foot-long DC-6 giants, made by Douglas Air- 
craft Company, took off with their first paying customers 
on April 27, when they were inaugurated by American Air- 
lines and United Air Lines. 

They are equipped to handle 58 passengers in lounge 
chairs during the day. On overnight hops (coast-to-coast 
in eight and one-half hours), the air-conditioned cabin holds 
26 extra-long berths. Fog proof windows, luxurious dress- 
ing rooms, deluxe meals all make the swift DC-6 the gla- 
mor plane of 1947. 


Worries — Mostly Grounded 


Thanks to aviation miracles like the DC-6, the U. S. 
airlines have few serious problems in the air — except safety. 
Most of their worries today are on the ground. With a full 
postwar year behind them, the men who run our air trans- 
portation industry hope to solve many of these problems 
in 1947, 

Last year was not a complete success for the airlines, 
even if the travel figures tell another story. The number 
of registered U. S. civilian aircraft jumped from 38,000 
at the end of 1945 to 85,000 in February, 1947. There are 
now more than 800 scheduled planes (those on regular 
commercial routes) in U. S. domestic and international op- 
eration. Half of these were added in the past few months. 

In passenger miles (one traveler going one mile), the 
airlines reached more than six billion last year, a jump of 
72% over 1945. Safety records improved tremendously, 
too. In 1946 there were only 1.2 accidental passenger deaths 
for every 100,000,000 passenger miles flown. The airlines 
are twice as safe as in 1944 and 1945. U. S. airlines had a 
safety record 10 times as good as British lines. 

But financially, 1946 was a bad year for the airlines. 
Only a few of the 16 major air transportation companies 
showed a substantial profit. Six of them lost money. 


roblems: 


Service, 
Safety, 
and Public Relations 


The unsuccessful financial year was due to reconversion 
from war and over-optimism. Every airline installed new 
equipment, expanded its ground facilities and made other 
major changes from wartime operations. These changes 


were costly. 


The airlines overestimated the public’s demand for air 
travel. Many airlines found themselves with too many 
workers and too many flight schedules. Airline seating capa- 
city went up 125% in 1946, far more than necessary to han- 
dle the traffic. 

Finally, the public began to get irritated at the airlines. 
People were promised speedy, comfortable travel On many 
short trips air travelers found instead that it often took 
longer to go by plane than by train or car. Bad weather, 
crowded airports, complicated ticket-buying and checking- 
in procedures, caused endless delays for passengers in a 
hurry. Newspaper reports of a string of airplane crashes last 
fall and winter made scary reading for airminded travelers. 
Even though safety records improved, it was a difficult 
thing to prove to the public. 

Now let’s take a look at the airlines’ main problems today, 
and see how they are tackling them. Most important of all 
is the problem of overcrowded, poorly equipped airports. 
Airmen have a favorite nightmare they can’t get rid of. It 
is the thought that in the sky over one of our major air- 
line terminals some foggy day, two skyliners will crash 
into each other, sending 100 passenger and crew members 
to their deaths. It would be the worst civil aviation crash 
in history. Airline men shuddered at an accident similar to 
this which occurred last month. Eight officials of the Delta 
Air Lines were killed when their two-motor plane crashed 
in midair into a smaller plane at Columbus, Georgia. Both 
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‘ ‘Bates Aircraft Company 
Free meals served by stewardess aboard an 80-passen- 
ger Stratocruiser are a big attraction to air travelers. 


planes were attempting to land at a small airfield which had 
no control tower to direct airplane traffic. 

A major midair collision is too great a possibility. Many 
airports, particularly in poor weather, cannot handle plane 
traffic quickly enough. It is common practice now to “stack” 
planes waiting for a free runway on which to land. The 
stacked planes are assigned levels each one thousand feet 
apart. The danger in misunderstood signals or the frayed 
nerves of a pilot make this a risky business. The pilot circles 
around and around at his level waiting for a lower plane 
to land. Then he moves down to the next level. When the 
“stacks” are filled, other planes must be held at the pre- 
vious airport. 

To help remedy this airport shortage, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has authorized a seven-year national airport de- 
velopment program. City and state governments will put 
up funds equal to Federal contributions to complete 800 
airport projects this year. What is needed most, however, 
is more airports at our largest centers of air travel. 


Customers — Handle with Care 


While the airlines grapple .with handling airplanes at 
terminals, they are also improving their handling of their 
most precious cargo—the paying passenger. Efficient, 
prompt service, with plenty of smiles, will have to be the 
rule if the airlines are going to attract and hold more satis- 
fied customers. 

Service begins when a passenger makes his reservation 
and buys his ticket. Airlines are starting to use simplified 
tickets which can be prepared in a matter of seconds. On 
short flights, the airliners hope to do away with the neces- 
sity of reservations altogether. If you want to fly from your 
city to another city 300 or 400 miles away, the time will 
come when you can simply go out to the airfield and climb 
aboard. 

Getting to the airport from the heart of our large cities 
is another time-wasting annoyance to air travelers. It some- 
times takes as long to get from the center of town to the 
airfield as it does to make the actual flight. This ground 
transportation is usually an added expense to the traveler. 
The airlines will find it difficult to solve this problem, since 
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airfields cannot be located close to built-up areas. But oe. 
press highways, as well as the possible use of helicopters 
between airfield and city terminal, may cut down this 
annoyance considerably. 

With their fine safety record for 1946 behind them, the 
airlines are out to establish still safer air travel. Biggest 
developments in air safety are the many new mechanical 
and electrical devices to insure safer landings. These devices 
have another merit — they will make it possible for air. 
planes to land and take off safely in weather conditions 
which now defy air travel. 

The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board, headed by James M. 
Landis, has the final word on approving new safety devices. 
In cooperation with the airlines, the CAB is now testing and 
making experimental use of these instruments: 

Ground Control Approach. GCA is a war-developed sys- 
tem. By use of radar equipment at an airport, a ground 
staff can “talk down” a plane within a 30-mile range. This 
system requires the pilot to follow directions radioed from 
the ground. 

Instrument Landing System. A typical ILS set-up is dia- 
gramed in the picture below. Pilots, using non-radar in- 
struments, can land “blind” by following the path of elec 
tric beams. 

New systems to disperse fog, used successfully in Britain 
during the war, are also being tested. High intensity runway 
and approach lights will also make landings and takeoffs 
safer, faster, and easier. 

The first’ quarter of 1947 was not profitable to most air- 
lines, but prospects look much better for the rest of the 
year. Our domestic airlines expect to have more passengers. 
They definitely will have larger and faster planes. A DC4, 
for instance, can take 58 people at 315 miles an hour ona 
long run, and will replace a DC-3 carrying half that num- 
ber at half that speed. 

New route patterns are now being developed. Longer- 
range planes will make more non-stop flights. Smaller planes 
will be used on shorter hops. Eventually the airlines hope to 
reduce their fares. But it was recently necessary to raise 
domestic fares 10 per cent to meet increased operating costs. 

In the first bursts of postwar enthusiasm, air travel was 
oversold to John Q. Public. Now the enthusiasm is a little 
more moderate. But for the not too distant future, the Air 
Age remains an exciting prospect. 





Sperry Gyroscope Compal 
Instrument landing system permits pilot to follow ¢ 
precise glide path to runway in any kind of weather. 
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HERE is little doubt that before the end of the school 
T year Congress will have agreed on some bill to curb 
the power of labor. Whether such a bill will receive 
the Presidential signature or not it is imposrible to say. Nor 
do we know whether Congress can pass a labor bill over 
the Presidential veto. But in any event the issue is joined. 
For the first time since 1933 the majority in Congress is 
determined to deprive labor of some of the privileges and 
some of the power which it has enjoyed for almost fifteen 
years. 

It is important to keep some perspective on this whole 
labor matter, That is pretty hard for you young people who 
have known only the recent years when labor was having 
things largely its own way, It is well to remember that 
labor's power is a very recent development and, in the long 
history of industry, a short one. It is well to remember the 
background of labor legislation under the New Deal and 
of labor’s highly favorable position during the war years. 


Labor Won “Rights” Slowly 


There has been a “labor” question, in one form or an- 
other, since the 1790's, but organized labor, as we know 
it, did not exert any real power before the 20th century. 
For a hundred years labor was fighting for its “rights” — 
fighting for the right to organize, to strike, to picket, to boy- 
cott, compensation for injuries, for shorter hours and mini- 
mum wages, the prohibition of child labor, and many simi- 
lar things. These rights it won only gradually — some of 
them not until the 1930's. Thus not until the middle of the 
last century was labor granted even the legal righf to or- 
ganize. Thus not until the end of the last century was the 
strike regarded as a legitimate weapon. Workmen’s compen- 
sation dates from around 1911. Unemployment insurance and 
minimum wages were not generally conceded until the New 
Deal. Child labor was not effectively outlawed until 1938, 
and Federal injunctions were used to smash strikes as late 
as the 1920's. 

We have said that labor “fought” for its rights. The his- 
tory of American labor has been a record of violence, even 
of warfare. The great Railroad strike of 1877, the McCor- 
mick strike of 1886, the Homestead strike of 1892, the 
Pullman strike of 1894, the Colorado coal strike of 1902, 
the Paterson strike of 1911, the Gastonia strike of the early 
1920's — all these were actual battles, with loss of life and 
of limb. Labor literally fought — fought private armies and 
spies (the famous Pinkertons) hired by employers, fought 
local and state officials. 

It is no wonder that the psychology of labor is still a 
psychology of warfare. It is no wonder that labor develops 
tough leaders like John L. Lewis. To many ordinary citi- 
zens Lewis seems a bad and irresponsible man. The United 
Mine Workers do not share that view. They look upon him 
as an army looks upon a successful general. He wins battles, 

In its long fight for what it considers “rights,” labor has 
MAY 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


A Turning Point 
for Labor 





Drawing from N. Y. Public Library Picture Collection 


WHEN UNIONS WERE ILLEGAL — In 1806 the Boot and 
Shoemakers of Philadelphia were tried “for a com- 
bination and conspiracy to raise their wages.” 


suffered from serious disadvantages. It has never, for ex- 
ample, enjoyed the popular esteem that farmers have en- 
joyed. There has never been a legend of the noble laborer, 
as there has been of the sturdy farmer. 

What is the reason for this? It is in part that the “inde- 
pendent yeoman” — the man, as Jefferson put it, “peculiarly 
beloved of God” — belongs to our early history, and is part 
of the romance of our history. We think of the embattled 
farmers at Lexington, of the farmers who won the West, 
of the farmers who gave us Washington and Jefferson and 
Jackson. : 

It is in part that in its early stages industrial labor was 
so largely foreign. Laborers were Irish, or Italians, or Poles. 
Some Congressmen still speak of labor leaders as “alien 
agitators” and refer to labor policies as “foreign” doctrines. 

And finally labor came to maturity long after industry 
had come to maturity. Unions were organized only when 
powerful corporations were already established on a large 
scale. And public opinion, on the whole, has been shaped 
by the business, not the labor; point of view. 

The pendulum may have swung too far. During part of 
the New Deal and all of the war years, labor has been rid- 
ing high. It is worth remembering that business has, too. 
And it is worth remembering that labor's gains must be 
judged against the background of a century of struggle. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 








I S Ship Ahoy again! The merchantmen and transports 
of the maritime nations have shed their slate-gray war 
paint. Once more they churn the waters of the seven 
seas en route to teeming ports East and West, North and 
South. 

Leading the race at present is the U. S. Merchant Marine. 
More than half the world’s merchant fleet today flies the 
Stars and Stripes. Before the war, less than one-seventh of 
the world’s shipping flew the American flag. Before the war, 
our merchant marine was half the size of Britain’s; now it is 
twice Britain’s size. Today, it is America — and not Britannia 
— that rules the waves. But how long our mastery of the seas 
will continue is a big question mark. 

During the war, most of the cargo ships that carried the 
materials for Allied victory were built and manned by the 
United States. The war years saw Uncle Sam raise his cargo 
tonnage from 11 million deadweight tons to over 50 million. 
(Deadweight tonnage is the cargo carrying capacity of a 
ship, expressed in long tons of 2,240 pounds.) The number 
of U. S. merchant vessels increased during this period from 
1,379 to 4,861. The total cost has been estimated at more 
than $22,000,000,000. 

But first let us glance at the overall, world picture. Follow- 
ing is a table of the merchant fleets of the principal countries, 
before and after the war. The figures are from the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. 


September 1, 1939 





June 30, 1946 


Number Deadweight Number Deadweight 
Flag of Ships Tonnage of Ships Tonnage 
TOTAL (all flags) 12,798 80,600,600 12,445 99,219,900 
United States 1,379 11,681,700 4,861 50,389,300 
British Empire 3,319 24,053,700 3,159 24,009,600 
Argentina — 45 267,700 64 430,000 
Brazil 122 541,600 136 669,700 
China 100 276,000 73 344,300 
Denmark 379 1,575,800 208 952,600 
France 555 2,998,800 262 1,612,800 
Greece 436 2,791,000 146 1,006,200 
Netherlands 537 3,424,600 291 2,035,800 
Norway 1,072 6,931,200 607 4,477 ,000 
Panama 130 1,105,600 164 1,329,000 
Spain 217 1,051,700 257 1,253,100 
Sweden 484 2,033,100 443 2,204,000 
U.S.S.R. 354 1,597,900 488 2,626,700 





























“Bon voyage!” scream a hundred throats from the dock 
as the lucky travelers wave good-bye from the deck. 





, 


Ewing Galloway 





Recovery of Ocean Transport 
Spurred by Trade and Travel 


Steamships 


Not included in the above table are the Axis enemy states, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. The future size of their merchant 
fleets are to be determined by the peace treaties. 

Many of the Allied countries listed in the table are still 
operating merchant vessels which were temporarily trans- 
ferred to them by the United States during the war under 
Lend-Lease agreements. All told, there are 526 U.S.-owned 
ships under other flags, with a total tonnage of 4,681,500. 
Of these, Britain has 306 ships. She is paving us $2,100,000 
a month for the charter of these vessels. Eventually, she plans 
to purchase many of them. The remainder will be returned 
to us as British shipyards produce replacements. 

Russia is still in possession of 95 of our ships under Lend- 
Lease. Over a year ago, the U. S. asked the Soviet govern- 
ment either to buy the vessels or return them. The offer was 
ignored for a long time but recently the Russians indicated 
willingness to open negotiations. 


U. S. Losing Lead 


But this country’s leadership on the seas, built up during 
‘ artime, is fading fast. Whereas the other countries are using 
all the ships they have, the United States — with a surplus of 
war-time ships — is not using all of hers. According to one 
source (Fortune Magazine, December, 1946), we have laid 
up already about 16 million tons in several ship “graveyards.” 

The National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., pre- 
dicts a decline of 70 per cent from our wartime shipping peak 
by 1948, bringing our total used tonnage down to 17,500, 
000. This figure is only about 75 per cent greater than our 
pre-war fleet. 

Most of the vessels that lie moored in storage are the slow, 
cumbersome Liberty ships. There were about 2,700 of these 
so-called “Ugly Ducklings” built during the war. Suitable 
only for use between large ports and with sizable cargoes, 
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United ne Lines 
Uncle Sam has luxury liners too: First-class dining 
saloon of the America, largest U. S.-built ship afloat. 
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they were unable to compete with other types of vessels. 

The high cost of ship-building in the United States usually 
makes it cheaper for other nations to build their own ships 
rather than buy American vessels. Nevertheless, 818 war- 
built merchant vessels have already been sold under the 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 (some to American operators). 

At present U. S. ships are carrying 75 per cent of U. S. 
exports and 69 per cent of U. S. imports. Both are expected 
to drop below 50 per cent by 1950. One of the reasons Amer- 
ican shippers cannot compete successfully with foreign ship- 
pers is our higher wage scale for seamen. For example, the 
crew of an American Liberty ship gets about $8,000 monthly, 
while its British equivalent receives only $3,200. 

Britain is making a strong bid to regain her mastery of the 
seas. While she lost half her merchant tonnage during the 
war, new construction has brought it back to the pre-war 
level. All of Britain’s shipyards are running at capacity. They 
are building 55 per cent of all ships under construction in 
the world today. Lloyd’s reports that at the end of 1946, 
Great Britain and Ireland were building 1,937,000 gross 
tons. The U. S. was building 326,743 gross tons (some of 
this for foreign purchasers), and other countries 1,414,666 
gross tons. 

Ten nations have announced that they plan to increase 
their merchant fleets above pre-war size. Sweden is now 
building more merchant shipping than the United States, 
and is filling large orders for Norway. Norway's own ship- 
building industry is working at peak levels and so is that of 
the Netherlands. Russia expects to build about 600,000 tons 
of new shipping in the next five years, mostly from confis- 
cated German shipbuilding plants. 

Canadian shipbuilders have contracted to deliver $35,- 
000,000 worth of vessels to France in the next two years. 
The French merchant marine is well on the road to re- 
covery. France has purchased 62 Liberty ships from the 
U. S. and has 284 under construction. 


a Tourists Take Over 


And now for the gayer and more glamorous side of the 
picture — tourist travel. Those with U. S. greenbacks in 
their pockets and wanderlust in their Rearts can again satisfy 
their yen for globe-trotting. Most of the famous luxury liners 
are back in service—repainted and repolished. Among the 
floating hotels” now ready to carry American pleasure pas- 
Sengers to Europe’s haunts are the Cunard’s two magnifi- 
cent Queens (Elizabeth and Mary); the French Lines’ Ile 
de France; the Swedish-American Line’s Gripsholm and 
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this one discharges cargo in Manila § 


Cunard White Star Line 
Britain's huge Elizabeth, 1/5 
DO passengers or 15,000 troops. 





“Hail to the Quee 
mile long, carries 


Drottningholm; an@ sailing under the Stars and Stripes, the 
United States Lings’ 1,049-passenger luxury liner, America. 
Altogether, thera are 11 large liners on the Atlantic route 
now. All are booked solid until next fall. 

Despite the shipping bottleneck, some 100,000 American 
tourist travelers are expected to visit Europe this summer. 
And European countries, sure that all Americans are mil- 
lionaires, are wildly expecting these visiting American “fire- 
men” to spend a cool $100,000,000. Among the new lures 
being advertised to attract Yankee tourists are the battle- 
fields and invasion beaches of World War II. 

The countries on the American tourists’ itinerary are 
mostly in Western Europe—England, France, the Low Coun- 
tries, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. Though there are still 
food shortages in these lands, the Americans are assured 
that they will not starve. 

Fares? First class passage on the Queen Elizabeth may 
be gotten for $365 (pre-war $316). Tourist class on less 
luxurious liners are as low as $160 one way. For those with 
bigger bank balances, the American President Lines offers 
this summer 96-day-round-the-world cruises for $1,925 to 
$2,095 per person. 

And for those who want to stay closer to home there are 
cruises to the Caribbean and South America on the Grace 
Line, Moore-McCormack, Canadian Pacific, Alcoa, AGWI, 
and others. 

Finally, if “financially embarassed,” you can still be an 
“armchair tourist” and visit foreign lands by way of the 
printed word. There are innumerable travel books to tempt 
you. Ask your librarian. 















Boeing Aircraft Company 
“Strato-Clippers” skim the Andes: Supercharged en- 
gines and “pressurized” cabins make flight comfortable. 





Monkmeyer 


Good Neighbor cargoes link Guatemala and Detroit: 
Mayor Jeffries and Detroiters sample Central American 
bananas fresh off the plane. Tractors fill return load. 








Photo by Highton from Monkmeyer 
Wilderness settlements: Advance parties and supplies 
arrive by pontoon plane on isolated Alaskan lakes. 


Aviation’ Last Frontier 


Airplanes Open Landlockéd Countries 
To Contacts with Civilized World 


ERDINAND MAGELLAN’S men took three years in 
|' the 16th century to sail around the world from Portugal, 
via Cape Horn and the Philippines. Milton Reynolds 
last month took 78 hours, 56 minutes to fly around the same 
globe via Newfoundland, France, Egypt, India, Japan, and 
Alaska. Magellan discovered many unknown lands, but 
could only touch the seacoast of these regions. The modern 
airplane reaches the remotest interiors of all countries, no 
matter how inaccessible they may have been in the past. 
The plane enables man to open up vast territories which 
until now were too difficult to penetrate. Take Brazil and 
Alaska, for instance. Nine-tenths of all Brazilians live along 
Brazil's coasts near the ocean and its shipping lanes. The 
bulk of their giant country, the fourth largest in the world, 
remains untouched. For interior Brazil consists of the basin 
of the 4,000-mile-long Amazon and the mountainous up- 
lands in which its tributaries rise. 

You can go up the rivers by boat, but you wouldn't be 
anxious to settle along the Amazon banks. The river is edged 
with dense green jungle inhabited mostly by yellow fever 
and malarial mosquitoes, pythons, and jaguars. Beyond the 
jungle stretch some of the vastest, most fertile, and healthi- 
est grasslands on earth. “But,” Brazilians used to say, “what 
good are the grasslands when they are so inaccessible? We'll 
just have to leave them to Indian tribes like the Chevantes, 
who paint themselves with red dye and kill game and ex- 
plorers,with poisoned blowguns.” 

Then the airplane came to the Amazon. Surveyed and 
supplied by air, the interior is proving to be a habitable 
land of plenty. Some 50,000 Brazilians a year now fly or 
ride on a rickety train to Anapolis, a boom-town in the grass- 


lands of central Brazil. Here airminded settlers are raising - 


prize coffee, rice, 15-foot corn, and sugar cane as thick as 
a man’s wrist. Nearby they hope to build Brazil’s future 
modern capital. 

Just as the air ageemay enable Brazil to support several 
hundred million people instead of its present 42 million, so 
the plane is making Alaska a land of promise. 

“Nome radio, Nome radio. This is Two Zero Seven Six Six. 
Ya hear that noise? That ain’t static; that’s a bear. Yeah, I 
gotta bear in the plane with me, and he’s broke loose. He's 
climbin’ right up here beside me, growlin’ and showin’ his 
teeth — big sharp teeth! Oh gosh, he’s tryin’ ta eat up the 
fuselage.” As reported in the Saturday Evening Post, flight 
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Sovfoto 


Modern times reach “Roof of the World”: Colorful 
Tajik patriarchs fly over U.S.S.R.‘s mountainous Pamir. 


control men in Alaska got this distress call from one of 
Alaska’s pioneer aviators. Transporting an occasional bear 
is only one of the tasks hé and other “bush pilots” do for 
farmers and miners along the 8,300 miles of Federal airways 
in Alaska. 

The planes carry anything from seal oil, sled dogs, and 
tractor parts to hospital patients, dynamite, and frozen meat. 
The labor in one of Alaska’s big fish canneries is done en- 
tirely by Eskimos carried from their distant hamlets every 
season by airplane. 

Last October the U. S. Army plane Dreamboat flew 
across the Arctic from Hawaii to Cairo in 19 hours and 36 
minutes. Americans are beginning to realize that Alaska, 
northern Canada, and Greenland might become the “front 
line” in some future war. Here radar towers stand beside 
old totem poles. Here, where the earliest Americans trekked 
from Asia to settle our continent, modern Americans are 
opening up a new frontier. 

In Siberia, well within the Arctic circle, the U.S.S.R. has 
two cities of over 20,000 people. In North America within 
the Arctic circle there is no such city. But the airplane has 
shown us that in Alaska and north Canada life is possible, 
if not comfortable: The plane has proved that our northern 
frontier is not a slab of ice topped with polar bears, but 
rather a forest and tundra Land of the Midnight Sun, where 
many valleys are warmed by sulfur springs, where minerals 
abound, and where cabbages and strawberries grow to giant 
size, 


Lands of Mystery 


Aviation not only opens up the resources of uninhabited 
regions. It also modernizes remote countries, long inhabited 
but industrially backward — as Equatorial Africa, Sinkiang, 
Afghanistan, and Bolivia. The average outsider has thought 
of Nigeria only as one of the main sources of the cacao for 
his chocolate bar; of the Sudan as the home of elephants 
and papyrus; and of the Rhodesias as the site of giant ant- 
hills. But Great Britain plans to turn these African lands, 
tich in minerals and water power, into bastions of the new 
air age. 

When Marco Polo returned to Venice as the first Euro- 
pean ever to visit the khan of China, he told the west about 
a cloth unknown to them — silk. Much of the busy silk trade 
of the east, he found, was done across Sinkiang, a country 


noted for its palaces and fruit. Today Sinkiang again is a 
cross-road — of the air. Because Russia bars most foreign 
airplanes from its skies, Sinkiang is the air terminal for non- 
Russian central Asia. 

Sinkiang, China’s westernmost province—long isolated 
from the world by the Gobi desert—is beginning to develop 
industries. It has great plains for airfields, plenty of coal, 
and so much oil that the natives scoop it up with dippers 
for their lamps. 

Afghanistan vies with Sinkiang both as to fruit and fly- 
ing. Until recently the Afghans have kept out foreigners 
with signs reading: “It is absolutely forbidden to cross this 
border into Afghan territory.” But today this nation of lapis 
lazuli and karakul sheep has asked American technicians to 
help industrialize its fortress towns. 

Because of its mountains, Afghanistan realizes that planes 
may be cheaper than railroads. (The nearby mountainous 
Iranian railroad cost Iran $100,000 per mile of track!) So 
the whir of propellers now drowns out the tinkling of Afghan 
camel bells. The Afghans are covering their boleros and 
baggy trousers with mechanics’ overalls. 

‘Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, and other Latin American coun- 
tries along the Andes mountains are far more industrialized 
than Afghanistan. But they rely greatly on the airplane for 
the transportation that makes industries possible. To escape 
the humid heat of the lowlands, many Colombian cities are 
built on plateaus high in the Andes. Some of their mines 
are so high up that the Indian miners literally are big- 
hearted—have extra large hearts to pump blood faster at 
those altitudes. Good rail and car transportation up the 
mountains is expensive and inadequate, so Colombians 
started South America’s first successful commercial airline. 

In proportion to its size, Colombia has twice as many 
airlines as the U. S. In some mountainside towns everything 
from window panes to grand pianos comes up by mule and 
llama back or by plane. Yet four centuries ago, the Incas 
did not even know about man’s earliest means of transporta- 
tion, the wheel and the horse! 


Flying Freight Cars 

All around the world the airplane is proving itself man’s 
fastest aid to transport. In Iran, special planes in two- days 
carry the corpses of pious Moslems to sacred burial places 
more cheaply than a four-week camel caravan. In interior 
New Guinea, a valuable gold-mining town is supplied en- 
tirely by air. Even the morning milk, pre-fabricated houses, 
and dredges are flown in. 

Most equipment for constructing Shipshaw Dam, one 
of the world’s greatest waterpower developments and a 
wartime aluminum-making center, was brought into the 
icy wilds of northern Quebec by plane. So is most of the 
material needed at Canada’s main uranium-mining town 
near Great Bear Lake. 

Planes now deliver South African rough diamonds to New 
York cutters, Indian tale to U. S. radar plants, and Ecua- 
dorean orchids to California florists. Planes “spot” mahogany 
trees for Central American lumbermen, “explore” for oil 
with Alaskan geologists, discover mountains and lakes for 
Antarctic explorers, and spray Pacific atolls with DDT to 
make them livable for U. S. technicians. Singapore, New 
York, and London — in the past symbols of sea power — are 
greeting the new age of air power by planning three of the 
largest airports on earth. 

Magellan’s ship, Trinidad, located many different worlds; 
Reynolds’ plane, Bombshell, links them into One World. 
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1. AVIATION’S LAST FRONTIER 
Underline the worc or phrase that 

correctiy completes each of the follow- 

ing statements. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


1, One advantage of the airplane over 
the ship is that: 

(a) it can carry more cargo 

(b) it can penetrate into the in- 
terior of a country 

(c) schedules can be maintained 
the year around 

(d) passengers are more comfort- 


able 


2. Nine-tenths of all Brazilians live: 
(a) in the Amazon interior 
(b) among the mountains 
(c) along the coast 
(d) in Rio de Janeiro 


3. Among the many wild animals to 
be found in the interior of Brazil are: 
(a) elephant and lion 
(b) kangaroo and bison 
(c) python and jaguar 
(d) rhinoceros and zebra 


4. In the interior of Brazil, accessible 
by airplane, are found: 
(a) Mayan ruins built of wood 
¢ (b) tundra covered with snow 
(d) deserts 
(d) rich grasslands excellent for 
farming 
5. The airplane has proved that the 
north polar regions: 
(a) are strategically important for 
defense 
(b) are worthless wastes of ice 
(c) cannot be flown over safely 
(d) make fine cabbage patches 


My score 


may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the somester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


ll. SHIP AHOY! 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


1. Of the world’s merchant fleet today 
the United States has: 
(a) more than half 
(b) less than Great Britain 
(c) 13.5 per cent 
(d) same number as Russia 


2. Deadweight tonnage means: 
(a) cargo carrying capacity of a 
shi 
(b) weight of water displaced 
(c) weight of the empty ship 
(d) area for stowaways 
8. Many American ships now under 
foreign flags were obtained: 
(a) by conquest 
(b) under the Truman Doctrine 
(c) through Lend-Lease 
(d) in barter agreements 
4. American merchant marine leader- 
ship came as a result of: 
(a) superiority of American sailors 
(b) the War of 1812 
(c) the invention of the compass 
(d) the need for shipping during 
the last war 


5. American shippers cannot compete 
successfully with foreign countries be- 
cause: 


(a) American ships are slow 

(b) foreign ships pay their help 
much less 

(c) we have too many strikes 

(d) government restrictions keep 
out U, S. ships 


My score 


ill. TURNING POINT FOR LABOR 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions and some false. Place a 
(T) in the parentheses if the statement 
is a fact, an (O) if it is an opinion, and 
an (F) if it is false. Each counts 6. 
Total 30. 

1. For the first tyme since 1933 the 
majority of Congress is out to curb the 
power of labor unions. (_) 

2. Labor has been a powerful force 
in the history of this country since the 
Revolutionary War. (_ ) 

3. Not until the middle of the last 
century was labor granted the legal 
right to organize. (_) 

4. American labor hastory has been 
marked by frequent violence. (  ) 

5. In the near future labor and capi- 
tal will cooperate peacefully. (_ ) 


My score 


IV. FACES IN REVIEW 

Each of the two faces have appeared 
before in the pages of this magazine. 
Can you recall their names? Each 
counts 5. Total 10. 

1. He represented the Union of 
South Africa in the last meeting of the 
General Assembly and was attacked for 
condoning race discrimination. 

2. Just back from Moscow, this 
global-statesman is bearing heavy bur- 
den for U. S. foreign policy. 











Total score 


My score 











WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized word in each sen- 
tence. 

1. The yeoman belongs to our early 
history. (a).sharecropper (b) landed 


gentry (c) independent farmer (d) 
hunter or poacher. 

2. Most of the vessels that lie moored 
in storage are the slow, cumbersome 
Liberty ships. (a) tied up (b) covered 
with barnacles (c) under repair (d) 
dismantled. 

8. The countries on the American 
tourists’ itinerary are all in western 
Europe. (a) agenda (b) sea-trip (c) 


SENIOR 


plan for a trip or journey (d) walking- 
tour. 
*O-§ fB-Z f9-[ :ssamsuy 
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N days of old when knights were 

bold and swords had to be mighty, 
among the most prized were Damas- 
cus blades, 


They were flexible as a whip but 
strong as a stout oak—yet the steel 
had a lot of carbon in it which, as 
you learned in chemistry, makes 
metal hard and brittle. 


The swordmaker’s secret 
was hammering and hammer- 

ing and hammering. This made the blade very flex- 
ible, but did not hurt its great strength. 


Centuries have passed, but this same idea is applied 
even now to springs and other automobile parts by 
General Motors. 


GM’s Research Laboratories substituted for the 
swordmaker’s hammer a process of bombarding 
metal with hard steel shot driven by compressed air. 


Known as shot-blasting, this twentieth century ver- 
sion of the swordmaker’s art can increase the flex- 
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ing power of parts such as springs by anywhere up 
to 1,000 times. 


Such shot-blasted parts do a better job in automo- 
biles, make them. perform better for the driver. The 
process has also been put to wide use in airplanes 
to increase the strength of parts. 


Now shot-blasting is just one of many wonders 
worked out in the GM Research Laboratories. 
From these laboratories have come many 























* UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


things that have helped to make cars 
what they are today — better bodies, 
engines and gasoline. 


A These came about because GM 
5 has been able to maintain 
modern research labora- 
tories out of itsearnings 
on the things it 
manufactures, 






In short, every automobile you see — and every 
thing that goes with it — shows that all the people 
profit when a business prospers. 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


L Motors FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 











On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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Post ors “get out the vote” in Japan where many are voting for first time. 


Japan at the Polls 


What Happened: April was a month 
of elections in the new Nippon. First 
came the prefectural (local) elections 
for governors, mayors and village heads 
in 46 states. These elections were held 
on April 5. Of the 38,000,000 Japanese 
over twenty who were eligible to vote, 
68 per cent went to the polls. 

The tally showed that most of the 
offices (51 per cent) were captured by 
independents who were indirectly sup- 
ported by the two conservative govern- 
ment parties—the Liberals and the 
Democrats. The largest vote by a single 
party was polled by the Socialists — 
24.1 per cent. The Communists were 
snowed under, polling less than one per 
cent of the total number of ballots cast. 

A week later the first national elec- 
tions were held under the new demo- 
cratic constitution. The Japanese voted 
for members to the newly created House 
of Councilors (the upper chamber of 
the Diet) which replaces the former 
House of Peers, No fewer than 583 can- 
didates contested the 250 seats. 

The results followed the pattern set 
in the local elections. Incomplete re- 
turns showed that the Socialists emerged 
as the strongest single group with 46 


seats, the Liberals and Democrats with 
68 seats between them, and the Com- 
munists with three. Again the inde- 
pendents elected a large bloc. 

Finally, the elections for the Lower 
House of the Diet held on April 25 
repeated the same results: the Socialists 
in the lead, then the Liberals and 
Democrats. 

What's Behind It: The political “com- 
plexion” of the new Japan -— as indi- 
cated in the results of these elections — 
is definitely not red nor even pink. The 
moderates seem to be entrenched in the 
lead, with the Socialists second in com- 
mand, Repudiated by the voters are ex- 
treme reactionaries and Communists. 


Foreign Ministers Go Home 


What Happened: The much-bally- 
hooed Moscow Conference is over. Let's 
face it, the Conference failed. After 44 
sessions, the Foreign Ministers of thé 
Big Four (the United States, Britain, 
Russia and France) could not agree on 
the peace settlements with Germany 
and Austria. Those were the purposes of 
the Conference. 

In the case of Germany, the Big Four 
disagreed (a) on reparations, (b) on 
the boundaries of the future Reich, (c) 
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on the kind of government it was to 
have. As for the Austrian treaty, the 
stumbling blocks were (a) reparations, 
and (b) Yugoslavia’s claim to Carin- 
thia. On all these issues, the division 
was 3 to 1, with Russia as the “one.” 

A last minute accomplishment was 
the decision of the Big Four to reduce 
the size of the occupation forces in Ger- 
many bv September 1. The Allied 
Control Council in Berlin was instruct- 
ed to recommend by June 1 the extent 
of the proposed reductions. 

Though the Moscow Conference 
failed in its main purposes (treaties 
for Germany and Austria), it did pro- 
duce two important “by-products.” (1) 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov ac- 
cepted Secretary Marshall’s suggestion 
that the joint American-Soviet Commis- 
sion be reconvened to prepare for the 
establishment of a united, independent 
Korea. (2) Britain, the United States, 
and France reached an agreement 
whereby France is to receive up to 25 
per cent of the coal output of the three 
western zones of Germany. 

What’s Behind It: Though few ob- 
servers expected the Moscow Confer- 
ence to be a “smash hit,” most of them 
had frankly hoped for better results. 
[t was believed that some preliminary 
accord would be reached on Germany, 
and that a complete treaty would be 
drawn on Austria, 

While admitting his disappointment 
over the outcome of the Conference, 
Secretary Marshall held out the hope 
that there was still a “fair chance” for 
breaking the deadlock with Russia 
“within a reasonable period of time.” 
The Big Four decided to make another 
“try” next November in London. 


Denmork’s New King 


The four million Danes felt orphaned 
last month by the untimely death of 
their beloved monarch and _ protector, 
King Christian X. : 
He died at age 
76, after ruling 
his subjects for 35 
years. His reign in- 
cluded the five bit- 
ter, wartime vears 
of Nazi occupation 
of his land. Despite 
a non - aggression 
pact with Ger- ‘Acme 
many, Hitler’s FREDERIK IX 
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henchmen invaded Denmark and placed 
the popular king under palace arrest. 

Many stories are told of King Chris- 
tian’s courage in defying the Nazis. He 
demonstrated his contempt for Hitler's 
theories of anti-Semitism by formally 
attending services in a Copenhagen syn- 
agogue, His conduct served as an in- 
spiration to his people to resist the 
Nazi oppressors. 

Christian automatically was succeed- 
ed on the throne by his 48-year-old 
son, Crown Prince Frederik, who be- 
came King Frederik IX. 

The new King is the first of Den- 
mark’s 38 monarchs to have been 
trained by the Navy. All his predeces- 
sors were Army men. He is a graduate 
of the Danish Naval Academy and 
Copenhagen University. 

King Frederik is reported to resemble 
Cary Grant in looks. He is only one 
inch shorter than his six-foot-seven 
father. His hobby is railroading. 

His wife, Queen Ingrid, the only 
daughter of the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den is the “pin-up” girl” of the world’s 
royalty. She wag reputed to be the 
most beautiful princess of Europe. The 
royal couple frequently attend the 
movies together. They have three 
daughters who have no right of suc- 
cession to the Danish throne. The heir- 
presumptive now is Prince Knud, Fred- 
erik’s brother. 
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star catcher for 


RITA BRIGGS, 
Ayer (Mass.) H. S., learned it was 
a man’s world. League rules keep 
her on bench because she’s a girl. 


Domestic News Briefs 


Biggest news in recent weeks cen- 
tered on labor and industry: 


WAGES 


United States Steel Corporation and 
the United Steel Workers (CIO) agreed 
on wage increases for the next year. 
Workers will get benefits in their new 
contract which will bring them an ad- 
ditional 15 cents an hour. 

A few days after the U. S. Steel set- 
tlement, which covered 142,000 work- 
ers, the Bethelehem Steel Company 
reached a similar agreement with the 
United Steel Workers. General Motors 
and the United Automobile Workers 
also reached accord on contract bene- 
fits totaling 15 cents an hour for 220,000 
auto workers. Many large corporations 
followed this new wage pattern. 


PRICES 


In a major speech before a meeting 
of the Associated Press, President Tru- 
man called on business to get behind 
a general price reduction to avert an 
“economic cloudburst.” If we maintain 
the present “excessively high prices,” 
Mr. Truman predicted this dark eco- 
nomic future: “Buying stops; production 
drops, unemplcyment sets in; prices col- 
lapse, profits vanish; business men fail.” 

The President also asked labor to 
maintain a “policy of moderation” in 
wage negotiations and called upon 
farmers to continue their “all-out effort” 
toward food production. 

Shortly after the President's speech, 
the city of Newburyport, Mass. (pop. 
14,000) tried an experiment. Merchants 
joined in reducing retail prices 10 per 
cent. The immediate result was a sharp 
increase in. purchases by buyers who 
had previously resisted high prices. 
Newburyport hoped that its experiment 
would have a “chain reaction,” setting 
off national price reductions. 


UNIONS 


Proposals for a merger of America’s 
two largest labor unions — the’ Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations — 
moved into the action stage. Headed 
by William Green, AFL president, and 
Philip Murray, CIO president, com- 
mittees of the two unions were. sched- 
uled to confer this month. (See March 
of Events, March 10.) 


15 
HOSTELERS GET TO WORK 


American Youth Hostels, Inc. 


Two hundred enthusiastic American 
Youth Hostelers sail for Europe next 
month. They will spend half of their 
two-month stay overseas working and 
rebuilding war-damaged youth hostels. 
In the second month they will bike 
through six Continental nations. Our 
photo shows a Danish hosteler resting 
from his chores at Le Bez, France. 


GOP Picks Philadelphia 


What Happened: Every four years 
the nation centers its attention on two 
gatherings which rival the circus as 
“the greatest shows on earth.” These 
gatherings are the meetings of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties, assem- 
bled to select their candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

The first steps were taken by the 
Republican party toward its 1948 nomi- 
nating convention. The GOP selected 
Philadelphia as the site for its pow-wow 
a year from next June. The Quaker City 
won out over Chicago after Philadel- 
phians offered the party $200,000 to 
pay the cost of the convention. 

What's Behind It: By the time party 
conventions roll around, the nation is 
pitched to fever excitement over the 
great game of politics. In 1944 the GOP 
nominated New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, and the Democrats 
named Franklin D. Roosevelt for his 
fourth term. The war, then at its height, 
overshadowed domestic political ma- 
neuvers. But 1948 will be different. 

Already the political straws in the 
wind are waving briskly. Political ex- 
perts, for instance, saw the selection of 
Philadelphia as favorable to Dewey. 

The Democrats were scheduled to 
name their convention site soon. Ob- 
servers feel that as each day passes it 
is more and more likely that President 
Truman will get — and willingly accept 
— the Democratic nomination. 
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word, “secretary.” It is defined (ac- 
cording to Webster's Unabridged) as 
“the entire body of secretaries in an of- 
fice; the secretarial force and assistants 
of a secretary-general.” 

The U.N. Secretariat is all that plus 
a lot of other things. These “other 
things” include a restaurant, a cafeteria, 
a clinic, a post office, and even a car- 
penter’s shop. 

The Secretariat is one of the six prin- 
cipal divisions of the U.N. It is the 
world organization’s administrative 
group. At the head of the Secretariat is 
the Secretary-General who is elected 
for a term of five years and may be re 
elected for a second term. His is a highly 
important post. Under Article 99 of the 
United Nations Charter, the Secretary- 
General is given the power to bring to 
the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which, in his own opinion, 
may threaten the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. His “boss,” 
the United Nations, pays him $20,000 
a year, tax free, plus another $20,000 
as an expense allowance. 

The first to hold this important post 
is Trygve Lie (pronounced Trigva 
Lee). Born 5] years ago, in Oslo, Nor 
wa\. the son of a carpenter, he rose to 
*become his country’s Foreign Minister 

Under Mr. Lie’s direction are these 
eight departments of the U.N. Secre- 
tariat, each in charge of an Assistant 
Secretarv-General: 

Department of Security Council Af.- 
fairs—A. A. Sobolev, Russia 

Department of Economic Affairs - 
David Owen, United Kingdom. 

Department of Social Affairs—Henri 
Laugier, France 

Department of Trusteeship and In- 
tormation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories—Dr. Victor Hoo, China. 

Department of Public Information— 
Benjamin Cohen, Chile. 

Legal Department—Dr. 
Czechoslovakia. 

Department of Conference and Gen- 
eral Services—Adrian Pelt, the Nether- 
lands. 

Department of Administrative and 
Financial Services—Byron Price, U. S. 

The Secretariat’s staff consists at 
present of about 3,000 employees — 


Ivan Kerno, 





UNITED NATIONS JACKS-OF-ALL-TRADES 
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2,500 of them in New York City and 
the rest in the London and Geneva of- 
fices. About half of the personnel are 
Ameriéan citizens. In addition to trans- 
lators, typists, stenographers, guards 
and researchers, the staff includes print- 
ers and painters and electricians and 
plumbers and carpenters and cooks. 

The Secretariat’s cafeteria is larger 
but otherwise no swankier than the one 
at your school. 

(This is the last of a series of articles 
on U.N. groups.) 


U.N. Military Report 


The most hush-hush agency of the 
U.N. has finally broken its silagce. After 
more than a year of work, the Military 
Staff Committee has produced a report 
to be delivered to the Security Council. 

The Committee has reached agree- 
ment on one basic principle. It has de 
cided to create an international police 
force tough enough to handle disputes 
only among the “small fry”—little and 
medium nations. These international 
“cops” will not, however, be strong 
enough to take action against any ag 
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United Nations Official Phote 
Dr. Alfonso Lopez, 61, of Colombia, 
is Security Council chairman for May. 
He has served as president of his 
country twice since 1934. 


gression by one of the Big Five world 
powers. In other words, the U.N.’s po- 
lice force would be incapable of taking 
military action against the United 
States, Russia, Britain, France or China. 

The reason for this decision is sim- 
ple enough. The international police 
force will be under the direction of the 
Security Council. Within that Council 
each of the Big Five has the power of 
veto. No major power would permit, un- 
vetoed, any decision for U.N. military 
action against itself. 

The Military Staff Committee is a 
branch of the Security Council. It con- 
sists of the chiefs of staff of the Big Five. 
Its function is to advise the Council on 
military matters. All its meetings are 
closed to the press and public. 





United Nations Official Photo 
U. N. Secretariat workers come from many nations, make a colorful group. 
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hind his barn. He told Gid Emmons 

and Hank Nichols about it and they 
said they were pretty busy but they 
would come over after supper, if the 
moonlight was good, and get it started. 
It turned out to be a clear night, so 
they went over to Stub’s place — it was 
near Cardiff on the Tully Center road 
- and fooled around with a hazel twig 
for a while in order to find a place 
where they would be sure to hit water, 
and then they began to dig. They had 
dug a hole about six feet deep when 
Gid’s shovel brought up on something 
hard. He and Hank thought it was just 
a rock at first but pretty soon they 
realized it was a lot bigger than most 
rocks you find around there and they 
got sort of curious. In a little while 
they had dug all the dirt off the top 
and there in the moonlight, looking 
mighty white and strange, lay a naked 
man, a darn sight more of a man than 
either Gid or Hank had ever seen in 
their lives. He looked over ten feet tall 
and he was sort of scrooched up a bit 
at that, and everything about him was 
in the same proportion. His right arm 
was bent at the elbow so that his right 
hand rested on his belly and the back 
of that hand was at least an inch over 
half a foot across. But it was more than 
his size that was queer about this 
fellow. He was as hard as stone. He 
was stone, so fai as anybody could tell, 
although there wasn’t any rock like 


what he was made of in New York 
State, 


‘ee Newell needed a well out be- 
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Gid and Hank called Stub. He got 
pretty excited about it and somehow 
by morning most of the peaple round 
about had heard about it and came by 
to see what the stone man looked like. 
Stub said he might as well charge them 
a little something to look at it, seeing 
as how so many of them came that they 
kept him from working around the 
place, and it was only a little while 
before he was taking in over twenty- 
five dollars an hour. 

Of course, people got to speculating 
about where the fellow came from and 
what he was. Stub said he. figured that 
giants must have lived in this section 
a long time ago before the Indians, 
and this was one of them that had died 


and got petrified somehow, just like 
some shells do and pieces of wood. 
Almost everybody agreed with him 
until an Indian from the Reservation 
just a few. miles away showed up and 
he said he had heard tell from his own 
father about stone giants that lived in 
these parts and made war on the 
Onondagas. The Indians used to dig 
pits and cover them over with foliage 
and leaves and then lie in wait until 
one of them came by. If he fell in the 
trap they did away with him quick 
enough. This Onondaga said he 
thought the stone man must have been 
killed that way and laid there in the pit 
ever since. 

Then some students and teachers 
from the colleges nearby began to 
arrive. One of the professors of geology 
began shouting around about the stone 
giant being a fake and a “preposterous 
imposition,” and that made Stub sort 
of mad. So he said, “I’m goin’ to get 
the leadin’ authorities on this kind of 
thing down here and let them see it 
free of charge and ask them to say 
what they think about it.” 

So he asked Henry A. Ward, who 
had a museum of his own in Rochester, 
and Lewis Morgan, who knew more 
than anybody else about the history of 
York State Indians, and the Chancellor 
of the State University in Albany, and 
the Secretary of the sime place, and 
the State Geologist, all of them to come 
have a look. They all came and Stub 
had everybody run out of the tent cov- 
ering the exhibit. Then he sent all those 
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experts in there and refused to let any- 
body else in for a whole quarter of an 
hour. When the five of them came out 
they all looked very serious and stroked 
their chins and teetered up and down 
on their toes. Chancellor Pruyn said he 
had nothing to say, but Secretary Wool- 
worth said he was “gravely impressed 
with this probable creation of the Jesuit 
missionaries.” Professor James Hall, the 
State Geologist, cleared his throat and 
eaid, “It is the most remarkable object 
yet brought to light ir this country, 
and although perhaps not dating back 
to the Stone Age, is deserving of the 
attention of archaeologists.” 

Everybody agreed that these reports 
made the giant pretty important even 
if they did no‘ say anything very defi- 
nite. Stub said they could never make 
him give up the theory that the big 
fellow was alive once and that his flesh 
had petrified, “Just look at the pores 
in his skin,” he would say, “and the 
hairs on his leg. Nobody with a chisel 
could make those things.” 

Then a scholarly-looking young fel- 
low from Harvard University named 
Alexander McWhorter came by and 
looked the giant over with a magnify- 
ing glass. He got very excited at seeing 
some scratches under the big stone 
arm. He copied them down and said 
they were Phoenician words meaning 
“Tamur, god of gods,” and that Phoeni- 
cian explorers must have left this re- 
ligious image there when they passed 
through Cardiff long before the days 
of Columbus. 

About that time Stub got an invita- 
tion to bring his unexpected guest to 
Albany and set him up there in Geo- 
logical Hall. 

Mr. P. T, Barnum had heard of the 
giant by now and he went up to see 
Stub about buying him. He went as 
high as a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars but Stub refused to sell. He had 
got a few fellows in on the deal with 
him; one of them was David Hannum 
over in Homer, and they planned to 
take the giant on a tour of the United 
States. So Mr. Barnum went away 
looking pretty sly. 

When the receipts began falling off 
a bit at the Geological- Hall, Stub had 
the ‘giant loaded on the Albany to New 
York Hudson River boat. There were 
crowds at every landing on the way 
down trying to get a look at the big 
passenger. 

When Stub and his party reached 
New York, though, they got a bad sur- 
prise. Mr. Barnum had gone off to 
Syracuse and got Professor Otto to 
make a plaster of Paris giant the same 
size as the stone one. He had it shipped 
to New York and it was already on ex- 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


CARL CARMER says he is partic- 
ularly fond of tennis, dancing, and 
folk songs. He might have added that 
he is particularly fond of folk tales 
and folk lore, too, for surely no man 
could write so well of the deeper 
understandings of people, and the 
yarns which grow out of them, un- 
less he felt enthusiasm for them. 
Whether in Stars Fell on Alabama, or 
in Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
which contains this story, he mines 
the gold of American life and litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps Mr. Carmer first came 
close to American folk ways as a 
teacher — later as a soldier. In both 
endeavors, he rubbed elbows with 
his fellow men. From the University 
of Alabama, where he was a full pro- 
fessor, he went to New Orleans and 
took up writing, first as a columnist 
on a New Orleans paper and then 
as a poet. After losing his newspaper 
job, he moved to New York and 
started to work on Vanity Fair, then 
Theatre Arts Monthly. He resigned 
his magazine work to write Stars Fell 
on Alabama—a best-seller. In ad- 
dition to his writing, he began to 
tell American folk-tales for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
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hibition on Broadway at Wood’s Mu- 
seum as “the only original giant.” Stub 
had his giant carted to Apollo Hall just 
two blocks away and hired a barker 
to outshout the one down the street. 
Then the fun began. 

“We offer the magnanimous reward 
ot a thousand dollars, ladies and gentle- 
men,” Mr. Barnum’s man shouted, “to 
anyone, man, woman or child, who 
can prove that ours is not the only 
simon-pure original giant. Beware of 
imitations, ladies and gentlemen. Do 
not be deceived by the calcareous 
humbug of the Albany showmen. Our 
claims are based on scientific fact alone, 
I appeal to you as intelligent Amer- 
icans. Enter and behold the most stu- 
pendous contribution to the world’s his- 
tory ever discovered.” 

“Don’t be fooled by counterfeits,” 
Stub’s barker yelled. “Enter and see 
the only petrified giant — lying there 
so natural you'd think he was alive. 
See the pores in his skin, the hairs on 
the back of his hand —all turned to 
stone. See the grand old sleeper taking 
his nap of the centuries. The intelligent 
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man and woman will not be deceived 
by spurious and cheap duplicates, ladies 
and gentlemen. See the only original 
stone giant just as he was found in the 
New York State earth.” 

Both shows were doing a big busi- 
ness when an upstate professor named 
©. C. Marsh, who had been doing a 
little detective work on the kind of 
stone the big fellow turned into, found 
a man out in Fort Dodge, Iowa, who 
said he “got up that giant” out of a 
block of Iowa gypsum. The professor 
relayed the news, and Stub said he 
guessed the jig was up. He said he had 
had the giant shipped east to Bingham- 
ton to his cousin, George Hall. He and 
George and a twelve-year-old boy had 
buried the big fellow in the middle of 
the night after he had been brought to 
Cardiff on a wagon drawn by four 
mules and four horses. Then York State 
folks began to laugh. They laughed 
and laughed while the professors and 
geologists got red in the face and looked 
straight ahead or tried to explain just 
what they had meant a few months 
before. Stub’s giant got more popular 
than ever. Everybody wanted to see 
him — so they took him on a trip to let 
folks all over the United States laugh, 
too. 

The Cardiff Giant is still taking in 
the money after sixty-six years. For 
twenty-three of them he rested in a 
warehouse in his old home at Fort 
Dodge. Then some businessman dusted 
him off and sent him on a tour of the 
Midwestern fairs. Last year the Syra- 
cuse, New York, Chamber of Conm- 
merce, tried to “beg, buy, borrow or 
rent” him. He came back as a loan and 
spent the week of State Fair on ex- 
hibition just fourteen miles from where 
he was found in 1869. 

And around Cardiff and Pompey and 
Tully and Vesper there are still folks 
who think the giant was once human 
flesh and blood. Ask Ed Calkins who 
runs the hotel over at Jordan and was 
around when it was all going on. 

“Stub Newell and the rest agreed to 
call him a fake when they found out 
they'd make more money that way,” 
Ed says. “There’s talk about him being 
n.ade of gypsum. That’s wrong. He's 


more like granite. He doesn’t sound like . 


gypsum when you hit him with a 
hammer, and he weighs the same as he 
ever did. Gypsum would be light and 
porous by now. Mark my words, you 
haven’t heard the last about his being 
a petrified human giant yet.” 


From Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
Copyright by Carl Carmer 1936 and 


reprinted by permission of Rinehart | 


& Co., Inc., Publishers. 
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experts in there and refused to let any- 
body else in for a whole quarter of an 
hour. When the five of them came out 
they all looked very serious and stroked 
their chins and teetered up and down 
on their toes. Chancellor Pruyn said he 
had nothing to say, but Secretary Wool- 
worth said he was “gravely impressed 
with this probable creation of the Jesuit 
missionaries.” Professor James Hall, the 
State Geologist, cleared his throat and 
eaid, “It is the most remarkable object 
yet brought to light ir this country, 
and although perhaps not dating back 
to the Stone Age, is deserving of the 
attention of archaeologists.” 

Everybody agreed that these reports 
made the giant pretty important even 
if they did no’ say anything very defi- 
nite. Stub said they could never make 
him give up the theory that the big 
fellow was alive once and that his flesh 
had petrified, “Just look at the pores 
in his skin,” he would say, “and the 
hairs on his leg. Nobody with a chisel 
could make those things.” 

Then a scholarly-looking young fel- 
low from Harvard University named 
Alexander McWhorter came by and 
looked the giant over with a magnify- 
ing glass. He got very excited at seeing 
some scratches under the big stone 
arm. He copied them down and said 
they were Phoenician words meaning 
“Tamur, god of gods,” and that Phoeni- 
cian explorers must have left this re- 
ligious image there when they passed 
through Cardiff long before the days 
of Columbus. 

About that time Stub got an invita- 
tion to bring his unexpected guest to 
Albany and set him up there in Geo- 
logical Hall. 

Mr. P. T. Barnum had heard of the 
giant by now and he went up to see 
Stub about buying him. He went as 
high as a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars but Stub refused to sell. He had 
got a few fellows in on the deal with 
him; one of them was David Hannum 
over in Homer, and they planned to 
take the giant on a tour of the United 
States. So Mr. Barnum went away 
looking pretty sly. 

When the receipts vegan falling off 
a bit at the Geological Hall, Stub had 
the ‘giant loaded on the Albany to New 
York Hudson River boat. There were 
crowds at every landing on the way 
down trying to get a look at the big 
passenger. 

When Stub and his party reached 
New York, though, they got a bad sur- 
prise. Mr. Barnum had gone off to 
Syracuse and got Professor Otto to 
make a plaster of Paris giant the same 
size as the stone one. He had it shipped 
to New York and it was already on ex- 
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CARL CARMER says he is partic- 
ularly fond of tennis, dancing, and 
folk songs. He might have added that 
he is particularly fond of folk tales 
and folk lore, too, for surely no man 
could write so well of the deeper 
understandings of people, and the 
yarns which grow out of them, un- 
less he felt enthusiasm for them. 
Whether in Stars Fell on Alabama, or 
in Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
which contains this story, he mines 
the gold of American life and litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps Mr. Carmer first came 
close to American folk ways as a 
teacher — later as a soldier. In both 
endeavors, he rubbed elbows with 
his fellow men. From the University 
of Alabama, where he was a full pro- 
fessor, he went to New Orleans and 
took up writing, first as a columnist 
on a New Orleans paper and then 
as a poet. After losing his newspaper 
job, he moved to New York and 
started to work on Vanity Fair, then 
Theatre Arts Monthly. He resigned 
his magazine work to write Stars Fell 
on Alabama—a best-seller. In ad- 
dition to his writing, he began to 
tell American folk-tales for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
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hibition on Broadway at Wood’s Mu- 
seum as “the only original giant.” Stub 
had his giant carted to Apollo Hall just 
two blocks away and hired a barker 
to outshout the one down the street. 
Then the fun began. 

“We offer the magnanimous reward 
ot a thousand dollars, ladies and gentle- 
men,” Mr. Barnum’s man shouted, “to 
anyone, man, woman or child, who 
can prove that ours is not the only 
simon-pure original giant. Beware of 
imitations, ladies and gentlemen. Do 
not be deceived by the calcareous 
humbug of the Albany showmen. Our 
claims are based on scientific fact alone, 
I appeal to you as intelligent Amer- 
icans. Enter and behold the most stu- 
pendous contribution to the world’s his- 
tory ever discovered.” 

“Don’t be fooled by counterfeits,” 
Stub’s barker yelled. “Enter and see 
the only petrified giant —lying there 
so natural you’d think he was alive. 
See the pores in his skin, the hairs on 
the back of his hand —all turned to 
stone. See the grand old sleeper taking 
his nap of the centuries. The intelligent 
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man and woman will not be deceived 
by spurious and cheap duplicates, ladies 
and gentlemen, See the only original 
stone giant just as he was found in the 
New York State earth.” 

Both shows were doing a big busi- 
ness when an upstate professor named 
©. C. Marsh, who had been doing a 
little detective work on the kind of 
stone the big fellow turned into, found 
a man out in Fort Dodge, Iowa, who 
said he “got up that giant” out of a 
block of Iowa gypsum. The professor 
relayed the news, and Stub said he 
guessed the jig was up. He said he had 
had the giant shipped east to Bingham- 
ton to his cousin, George Hall. He and 
George and a twelve-year-old boy had 
buried the big fellow in the middle of 
the night after he had been brought to 
Cardiff on a wagon drawn by four 
mules and four horses. Then York State 
folks began to laugh. They laughed 
and laughed while the professors and 
geologists got red in the face and looked 
straight ahead or tried to explain just 
what they had meant a few months 
before. Stub’s giant got more popular 
than ever. Everybody wanted to see 
him — so they took him on a trip to let 
folks all over the United States laugh, 
too. 

The Cardiff Giant is still taking in 
the money after sixty-six years. For 
twenty-three of them he rested in a 
warehouse in his old home at Fort 
Dodge. Then some businessman dusted 
him off and sent him on a tour of the 
Midwestern fairs. Last year the Syra- 
cuse, New York, Chamber of Com- 
merce, tried to “beg, buy, borrow or 
rent” him. He came back as a loan and 
spent the week of State Fair on ex- 
hibition just fourteen miles from where 
he was found in 1869. 

And around Cardiff and Pompey and 
Tully and Vesper there are still folks 
who think the giant was once human 
flesh and blood. Ask Ed Calkins who 
runs the hotel over at Jordan and was 
around when it was all going on. 

“Stub Newell and the rest agreed to 
call him a fake when they found out 
they’d make more money that way,” 
Ed says. “There’s talk about him being 
n.ade of gypsum. That’s wrong. He's 
more like granite. He doesn’t sound like 
gypsum when you hit him with a 
hammer, and he weighs the same as he 
ever did. Gypsum would be light and 
porous by now. Mark my words, you 
haven’t heard the last about his being 
a petrified human giant yet.” 


From Listen for a Lonesome Drum, 
Copyright by Carl Carmer 1936 and 
reprinted by permission of Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., Publishers. 
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Born in Minneapolis, Dick at- 
tended elementary and high 
school at Elk River, Minnesota. 
At the age of 14 he already 
had his own amateur station 
and was on his way to a c 

reer in radio and electronics, 
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The Story of 
Dick Longfellow 


From his early boyhood when he first experi- 
mented with radio, Dick Longfellow had always 
wanted to do work in electronics. Coming to 
General Electric in 1937, he went on Test and 
after a year was enrolled in the advanced course 
in engineering. During this time he studied high 
frequency and after completing the course was 
assigned to the Transmitter Division working 
on television. This work was changed in a few 
months to radar design and development—equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy including the giant 
micro-wave early warning radar sets. 

When he was only 29, Dick became chief 
engineer of the Specialty Division, Electronics 
Department. As such he now is responsible for 
the development and design of various products 
including audio amplifiers, wire recorders, elec- 
tronic measuring and test equipment, radio 
sonde equipment for the Army and Navy, 
and vending machines. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


Dick graduated from the U. of Minnesota. One of his early jobs with G.E. was the Even though his work is in electronics, Dick's 
While he was there he took an active in- testing of turbines. He also had experience chief hobby is still radio. He also enjoys 
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HE sky was blue. Pure blue. Too 

oure A hard blue sky that shone over 
the scraped and barren world while the 
fleshless vertebrae of the mountain 
chain flashed in the sunlight. Not a 
cloud. The blue sky glittered like a new- 
honed knife, I felt in advance the vague 
distaste that accompanies the prospect 
of physica) exertion. The purity of the 
sky upset me. Give me = good black 
storm in which the enemy is plainly 
visible. I can measure its extent and 
prepare myself for its attack. I can get 
my hands on my adversary. But when 
you are flying very high it. clear 
weather the shock of a blue storm is as 
disturbing as if something collapsed 
that had been holding up your ship in 
the air. It is the only time when a pilot 
feels that there is a gulf beneath his 
ship. 

Another thing bothered me. I could 


see on a level with the mountain peaks 


not a haze, not a mist, not a sandy fog, 
but a sort of ash-colored streamer in 
the sky. 1 did not like the look of that 
scarf of filings scraped off the surface 
of the earth and borne out to sea by the 
wind. I tightened my leather harness as 
far as it would go and I steered the 
ship with one hand while with the 
other I hung on to the longeron [strut] 
that ran alongside my seat. I was still 
flying in remarkably calm air. 

Very soon came a slight tremor. As 
every pilot knows, there are secret little 
quiverings that foretel] your real storm. 
No rolling, no pitching. No swing to 
speak of. The flight continues horizon- 
tal and rectilinear. But you have felt 
a warning drum on the wings of your 
plane, little intermittent rappings scarce- 
dy audible and infinitely brief. 

And then everything round me blew 
up. 

Concerning the next couple of min- 
utes I have nothing to say. Ali that I 
can find in my memory is a few rudi- 
mentary notions, fragments of thoughts, 


direct observations. | cannot compose 


them into a dramatic recital because 

there was no drama. The best I can do 

is to line them up in a kind of chrono- 
’ logical order. 


MAY 12, 1947 


In the first place, | was standing 
still. Having banked right in order to 
correct a sudden drift, I saw the land- 
scape freeze abruptly where it was and 
remain jiggling on the same spot. I was 
making no headway. My wings had 
ceased to nibble into the outline of the 
earth. I could see the earth buckle, 
pivot. The plane was skidding as if on 
a toothless cogwheel. 

Meanwhile I had the absurd feeling 
that I had exposed myself completely 
to the enemy. All those peaks, those 
crests, those teeth that were cutting in- 
to the wind and unleashing its gusts in 
my direction, seemed to me so many 
guus pointed straight at my defenseless 
person. As a matter of fact, whether 
I liked it or not I was being helplessly 
sucked down towards the earth. 

Trapped this way in the first break- 
ing waves of a cyclone about which I 
learned, later, that at sea level it was 
blowing at the fantastic rate of one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, I cer- 
tainly had no impression of tragedy. 
Now, as I write, if I shut my eyes, if 
I forget the plane and the flight and 
try to express the plain truth about 
what was happening to me, I find that 
I felt weighed down, I felt like a porter 
carrying a slippery load, grabbing one 
object in a jerky movement that sent 
another slithering down, so that, over- 
come by exasperation, the porter is 
tempted to let the whole load drop. I 
was a man who, carrying a pile of 
plates, had slipped on a waxed floor 
and let his scaffolding of porcelain 
crash. 

I found myself imprisoned in a val- 


By Antoine de St. Exupery 


His plane was caught 
in @ cyclone over the Andes 


ley, at the wheel of a ship that was 
three-quarters out of my control. Ahead 
of me a rocky prow swung to left and 
right, rose suddenly high in the air for 
a second like a wave over my head, and 
then plunged down below my horizon. 

Horizon? There was no longer a 
horizon. I was in the wings of a thea- 
tre cluttered up with bits of scenery. 
Vertical, oblique, horizontal, all of 
plane geumetry was awhirl. A hundred 
transversal valleys were muddled in a 
jumble of perspectives. Whenever I 
seemed about to take my bearings a 
new eruption would swing me round 
in a circle or send me tumbling wing 
over wing and I would have to try all 
over again to get clear of all this rub- 
bish. Two ideas came into my mind. 
One was a discovery: for the first time 
I understood the cause of certain acci- 
dents in the mountains when no fog was 
present to explain them. For a single 
second, in a waltzing landscape like 
this, the flyer had been unable to dis- 
tinguish between vertical mountain- 
sides and horizontal planes. The other 
idea was a fixation: The sea is flat: I 
shall not hook anything out at sea. . ... 

Before me on the right I recognized 
the peak of Salamanca, a perfect cone 
which, I knew, dominated the sea. It 
cheered me to think I was about to es- 
cape out to sea. But first I should have 
to wrestle with the gale off that peak, 
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try to avoid its down-crushing blow. 
The peak of Salamanca was a.giant. 

There had been granted me one 
second of respite. Two seconds. Some- 
thing was collecting itself into a knot, 
coiling itself up, growing taut. I sat 
amazed. I opened astonished eyes. My 
whole plane seemed to be shivering, 
spreading outward, swelling up. Hori- 
zontal and stationary it was, yet lifted 
before I knew it fifteen hundred feet 
straight into the air. I who for forty 
minutes had not been able to climb 
higher than two hundred feet off the 
ground was suddenly able to look 
down on the enemy. The plane quiv- 
ered as if in boiling water. I could see 
the wide waters of the ocean. The val- 
ley opened out into this ocean, this 
salvation. And at that very moment, 
without any warning whatever, half a 
mile from Salamanca, I was suddenly 
struck straight in the midriff by the 
gale off that peak and sent hurtling out 
to sea. 

There I was, throttle wide open, 








ANTOINE DE ST. EXUPERY 
(1900 — 1944), French novelist and 
essayist, was one of the great casu- 
alties of the recent war. He was re- 
ported missing in 1944 after a 
mission over southern France. 

St. Exupery was the first talented 
writer to create a new kind of litera- 
ture — the poetic response to flight 
— in Night Flight and Wind, Sand, 
and Stars from which this passage is 
taken. His interest in flying began 
near the town of Bugey, where he 
spent his holidays. There at thie 
old airport, he watched the trial 
flights of fledgling pilots, learned 
to know airplane motors, and longed 
for far horizons. After failing his 
examinations to a naval school, he 
took lessons from a civil pilot and 
entered the service. His first civil 
flights covered mail runs, then he 
went to South America where the 
“blue storm” occurred in the days 
when “our planes frequently fell 
apart in mid-air.” 

At the beginning of the war, “St. 
Ex” as his friends called him, asked 
to be put on active duty. His observa- 
tion plane was shot to pieces in action 
but he was unhurt. He escaped to 
Portugal and later returned to France 
where he lost his life. His last book 
was a charming fable, The Little 
Prince. 
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facing the coast. At right angles to the 
coast and facing it. A lot had happened 
in a single minute. In the first place, I 
had not flown out to sea. I had been 
spat out to sea by a monstrous cough, 
vomited out of my valley as from the 
mouth of a howitzer. When, what 
seemed to me instantly, I banked in 
order to put myself where I wanted to 
be in respect of the coast-line, I saw 
that the coast-line was a mere blur, a 
characterless strip of blue; and I was 
five miles out to sea. The mountain 
range stood up like a crenelated for- 
tress against the pure sky while the 
cyclone crushed me down to the surface 
of the waters. How hard that wind was 
blowing I found out as soon as I tried 
to climb, as soon as I became conscious 
of my disastrous mistake: throttle wide 
open, engines running at my maximum, 
which was one hundred and fifty miles 
an hour, my plane hanging sixty feet 
over the water, I was unable to budge. 
When a wind like this one attacks a 
tropical forest it swirls through the 
branches like a flame, twists them into 
corkscrews, and uproots giant trees as 
if they were radishes. Here, bounding 
off the mountain range, it was leveling 
out to sea.... 

In this latitude the South American 
continent is narrow and the Andes are 
not far from the Atlantic. I was strug- 
gling not merely against the whirling 
winds that blew off the east-coast range, 
but more likely also against a whole 
sky blown down upon me off the peaks 
of the Andean chain. For the first time 
in four years of airline flying I began 
to worry about the strength of my 
wings. Also, I was fearful of bumping 
the sea — not because of the down cur- 
rents which, at sea level, would nec- 
essarily provide me with a horizontal 
air mattress, but because of the help- 
lessly acrobatic positions in which this 
wind was buffeting me. Each time that 
I was tossed I became afraid that I 
might be unabie to straighten out. Be- 
sides, there was a chance that I should 
find myself out of fuel and simply 
drown. I kept expecting the gasoline 
pumps to stop priming, and indeed the 
plane was so violently shaken up that 
in the half-filled tanks as well as in the 
gas lines the gasoline was sloshing 
round, not coming through, and the en- 
gines, instead of their steady roar, were 
sputtering in a sort of dot-and-dash 
series of uncertain growls. 

I hung on, meanwhile, to the con- 
trols of my heavy transport plane, my 
attention monopolized by the physical 
struggle and my mind occupied by the 
very simplest thoughts. i was feeling 
practically nothing as I stared down at 
the imprint made by the wind on the 
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sea, I saw a series of great white pud- 
dles, each perhaps eight hundred yards 
in extent. They were running towards 
me at a speed of one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour where the down- 
surging windspouts broke against the 
surface of the sea in a succession of 
horizontal explosions. The sea was 
white and it was green — white with 
the whiteness of crushed sugar and 
green in puddles the color of emeralds. 
In this tumult one wave was indis- 
tinguishable from another. Torrents of 
air were pouring down upon the sea. 
The winds were sweeping past in giant 
gusts as when, before the autumn har- 
vests, they blow a great flowing change 
ot color over a wheatfield. Now and 
again the water went incongruously 
transparent between the white pools, 
and I could see a green and black sea- 
bottom. And then the great glass of the 
sea would be shattered anew into a 
thousand glittering fragments. 

It seemed hopeless. In twenty min- 
utes of struggle I had not moved for- 
ward a hundred yards. What was more, 
with flying as hard as it was out here 
five miles from the coast, I wondered 
how I could possibly buck the winds 
along the shore, assuming I was able to 
fight my way in. Fear, however, was 
out of the question. I was incapable of 
thinking. I was emptied of everything 
except the vision of a very simple act. 
I must straighten out. Straighten out. 
Straighten out. 

There were moments of respite, nev- 
ertheless. I dare say those moments 
themselves were equal to the worst 
storms I had hitherto met, but by com- 
parison with the cyclone they were 
moments of relaxation. The urgency of 
fighting off the wind was not quite so 
great. ... 

Up! I wanted to be higher up. The 
next time I saw one of those green 
zones of calm it seemed to me deeper 
than before and I began to be hopeful 
of getting out. If I could climb high 
enough, I thought, I would find other 
currents in which I could make some 
headway. I tébk advantage of the truce 
to essay a swift climb. It was hard. The 
enemy had not weakened. Three hun- 


dred feet. Six hundred feet. If I could. 


get up to three thousand feet I was 
safe, I said to myself. But it was too 
late. The first blow sent me rolling 
over and over and the sky became & 
slippery dome on which I could not 
find a footing... . 

What can I say about this? Nothing. 
My shoulders ached. Very painfully. As 
if I had been carrying too many sacks 
too heavy for me.*I leaned forward. 
Through a green transparency I saw 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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of those people who stumbles 

through a printed page studying 
each separate word? Do you form words 
with your lips as you read? Are you a 
mumbler, who annoys others by pro- 
nouncing words aloud? 

We have all seen these types and 
perhaps smiled at their efforts, But how 
many of us are unconsciously guilty of 
the same fants? Nine out of ten people 
are handicapped by poor reading habits. 
Are you one of them? I was. 

As a college student, I spend much 
time reading. Some of this is light, 
interesting, and easy material. But most 
of it calls for a great deal of applica- 
tion and concentration, One day I de- 
cided that I was spending entirely too 
much time on this heavier material, I 
found myself plowing through sentences 
and paragraphs at a snail’s pace. And 
after all this effort, it was necessary for 
me to re-read relatively short passages 
that I should have grasped easily. 
Something was wrong with my reading 
technique! 


le well do you read? Are you one 


aa. 


Whether you read for business or 
pleasure, you, too, should be concerned 
with the amount of time you spend 
in reading. But unless you use the 
right methods in your reading, you lose 
your own time, which is worth money. 
If you can afford to throw money away, 
you probably won't be interested in bet- 
tering your reading habits. However, if 
you. are willing to admit that you are 
an inefficient reader, and if you are 
willing to work toward improvement, 
you can become a more efficient reader. 

First of all, I was interested in be- 
ing able to select and retain the essen- 
tial parts of my reading material. In 
trying to speed up, I found that I was 
missing many of the more important de- 
tails, although I was able to cover more 
ground, This was particularly true in 
regard to heavier reading. It didn’t take 
me long to decide that where complete 
comprehension was required, it would 
be better to go slowly and to make 
certain I was absorbing the content. 

However, in a great deal of your 
reading, you won't be interested in 
all the details, Take the newspaper, 
for example, Of course you will want 
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a general picture of what appears, but 
usually you won't be concerned with 
every single item. Unless you are inter- 
ested enough to read completely through 
a news story, the headline and opening 
paragraph will give you the essentials. 

Like practically everyone, I do my 
best reading when the material is en- 
tertaining and easy to follow. All of 
us at one time or another have picked 
up a book and read it through with- 
out stopping. During summer vacations, 
practically all my reading was on the 
lighter side. Probably I had spent too 
much time with this kind of material 
and it had left me poorly equipped 
to handle something more difficult. 

I had trouble grasping an idea with- 
out painstakingly putting each word 
together, and phrases that should have 
easily conveyed their meaning at a 
glance had to be broken down and 
then refitted. If you find yourself in 
thi kind of trouble, it means that you 
need practice in grouping words, I 
fcund that there were fewer interrup- 
tions to my train of thought if I looked 
al.ead for connecting words which 
might make the meaning clear at al- 
most the first glance. Try not to let your 
attention linger on single, meaningless 
words. 

If you mentally pronounce each 
word as you see it, it is almost cer- 
tain that you are moving your lips at 
the same time. Practically everyone is 
guilty of this “lip reading” when the 
material is unusual or entirely strange. 
I could hardly believe my roommate 
when he told me I was doing this. 
People in this group are not necessarily 
slow readers. In fact, many have an 
average speed, or even better than 
average. This habit is one of the most 
common reading faults, and one of the 
most difficult to break. However, I 
fcund that the only cure lies in will 
power. After watching a few of the 
more active “lip readers” at work, I 
made up my mind to drop the habit. 
Since then, there have been no further 
complaints from my room-mate. 

I haven't yet been accused of mut- 


tering and murmuring as I read, but 
this is another mark of the inefficient 
reader. Sometimes people who are in 
the habit of reading aloud to others 
will drift into this practice when read- 
ing alone. This is a great handicap, 
since the mental processes are auto- 
matically slowed in order to make 
throat movements. People who persist 
in doing this are making it virtually 
impossible for themselves to derive real 
enjoyment from their reading. Will 
power is about the only solution to this 
problem, too. Anyone who fails to break 
this habit faces the alternative of read- 
ing at a first grade level for the rest of 
his life. 

Although individual reading speeds 
vary greatly, psychologists have proved 
that the average person can advance 
his speed and comprehension to an 
amazing degree. 

I found that the key to the whole 
situation was in the development of 
my span of understanding. Where I was 
able to take in three words at a glance, 
I tried to catch one or two more. Sur- 
prisingly, this wasn’t at all hard to do. 
After I felt certain that I had been able 
to decrease the number of eye fixations, 
or glances, per line, I tried the same 
method on sentences. Starting withthe 
shorter ones, I attempted to get the 
meaning, if not all the words, at a 
glance. After doing this, I made a note 
of exactly what my impression had 
been. Checking this with the original 
gave me an estimate of how well I was 
progressing. Later, I tried the same 
thing with longer and more involved 
sentences. Altogether, it was a some- 
what slow and tedious ‘process, but I 
kept working at it because I knew that 
I was gradually making headway. Some 
people are able to extend their span 
of understanding to include entire 
paragraphs and even pages! This, of 
course, requires a tremendous amount 
of practice, not to mention a definite 
aptitude for rapid reading. So far, | 
haven't broken into this exclusive circle, 
but I’m still working on the idea! 

As you can see, the formula for ef- 
fective reading is simple. A little time 
and patience are the essential require- 
ments. If you succeed in improving 
your own technique, you'll be repaid 
for your effort in enjoyment and in per- 
sonal satisfaction. 
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LL. the odds were against them. 

lie was thirty-three and she was 

thirty-nine. 

Furthermore, she had been con- 
fined to her room for years by a nervous 
illness which was carefully nurtured by 
a domineering, tyrannical father. 

But meeting Robert Browning resur- 
rected Elizabeth Barrett from the exist- 
ence of a cloistered invalid to a life of 
love and joy. For sixteen years the rela- 
tions of these two formed an idyll which 
posterity still cherishes. 

Their acquaintance began by post, 
for few visitors ever found their way to 
that darkened room on the second floor 
of 50 Wimpole Street. On January 10, 
1845, Browning wrote to her: “I love 
your verses with all my heart, dear Miss 
Barrett.” ; 

And well he might. Disappointed by 
England’s indifference to his work, he 
had planned to take up a permanent 
residence in Italy, when he read some 
lines of whole-hearted praise on Bells 
and Pomegranates from the pen of Eliz- 
abeth Barrett, who was acknowledged 
by critics on both sides of the Atlantic 
to be the leading woman poet of the 
English-speaking world. She had linked 
his name with Wordsworth’s and Tenny- 
son’s. Browning was grateful — and in- 
terested. 

Nor was interest lacking on her part. 
In answer to the suggestion of a visit 
from him, she wrote back: “In the 
spring we shall see.” Their letters con- 
tinued, but spring seemed a long time 
in coming. In answer to Browning’s in- 
sistence that it had arrived, she told 
him:- “A little later comes my spring; 
and indeed after such severe weather, 
from which I have just escaped with my 
life, I may thank it for coming at all.” 


In spite of the fact that he had never 
seen her, Browning’s answer was typi- 
cally lover-like. “If my truest heart’s 
wishes avail, as they have hitherto done, 
you shall laugh at east winds yet (she 
had referred in her letter to her worst 
enemy, the east*wind), as I do.” 

His persistence finally battered down 
her unwillingness. On May 20, granted 
permission at last to call, he strode vig- 
orously down Wimpole Street and rang 
the bell of Edward Barrett’s residence. 
Admitted by Elizabeth’s sister, Henri- 
etta, he ascended the stairs without the 
eager haste that was to announce his 
later visits and to cause Flush, Miss Bar- 


rett’s famous spaniel, to nip at his heels. 

To admit a masculine visitor — her 
father, her brothers, and her cousin, 
John Kenyon, did not count — was an 
adventure beyond the wildest stretch of 
his hostess’ imagination. Yet he seemed 
no stranger. His personality filled the 
room. Long afterward she told him: 
“When you came, you never went 
away.” 

On his return home, he wrote her an 
anxious letter. Had he tired her? Had he 
stayed too long? Had he spoken too 
loudly? 

When he received a reassuring reply, 
he sat down and poured out his heart to 
her. Her answer was dispiriting. “You 
have said some intemperate things . . . 
fancies, — which you will not say over 
again, nor unsay, but forget at once, 
and for ever, having said at all; and 
which [so] will die out between you and 
me alone, like a misprint between you 
and the printer.” 

At this Browning disguised his feei- 
ings and bided Ris time, while Eliz- 
abeth, bound by fear of her father’s dis- 
pleasure, by her red] and fancied aches 
and pains, by a thousand Victorian 
tabus, reveled in the richness of this 
new friendship. 

‘She may have deceived Browning, 
but she could not deceive herself. These 
were the months when there came into 
being the exquisite confession of her 
love, known to the world as Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. The sequence 
traces the wonder of her awakening, her 
doubts, her fears, her humility, and 
finally her joyous acceptance of the mir- 
acle. Browning did not see the poems 
until after their marriage. 


B UT we who follow these lovers need 
not depend upon the sonnets alone to 
trace the development of their emo- 
tions. Her letters record a trip down 
stairs—an unheard-of event. She 
evinces a new interest in people and 
places. Gradually she begins to think of 
her fellow-poet as a suitor, but there are 
many obstacles. Her age. Her health. 
Finally she is forced to confess that 
Papa is the unsurmountable difficulty. 
Papa does not wish his children — 
grown men and women—to marry. 
Papa’s wishes are paramount. There- 
fore she cannot become Robert’s wife. 
Still Browning waited patiently. The 
long weeks proved one fact. Before he 


met Elizabeth (now “Ba” to him), he 
had heard that she suffered from a 
spinal injury. Time was proving this re- 
port false. At last Edward Barrett 
brought about his own defeat. Ordered 
to Pisa by her physician for the winter, 
Elizabeth met with her father’s icy dis- 
approval, Not all her pleas of illness 
could stir him from his stand. In her 
bitter awakening she turned to Brown- 
ing. “Henceforward I am yours for 
everything but to do you harm... . I 
mean that if He [God] should free me 
within a moderate time from the trailing 
chain of this weakness, I will then be to 
you whatever at that hour you shall 
choose . . . whether friend or more than 
friend . . . a friend to the last in any 
case.” Robert Browning had won at 
last. 


- spite of not going to Pisa, Eliz- 
dbeth survived the winter. Her awak- 
ened love was proving a better cure 
than darkened rooms and doctors 
draughts, Her suitor’s visits became 
more frequent, and their letters con- 
tinued to go back and forth. But spring 
brought added difficulties. Her sisters, 
of course, knew how affairs stood be- 
tween her and Browning, and now her 
brothers were becoming increasingly 
suspicious. Even Flush added to the 
general confusion by biting his arch- 
rival for Elizabeth's affections. 

Meanwhile she was experiencing a 
return to health which neither she nor 
Browning had dreamed possible. The 
two made their plans to go after their 
marriage to Italy —- warm, sunny, de- 
lightful Italy where they could live on 
love and not much money. 

Edward Barrett hastened their mar- 
riage by announcing the family’s move 
to a country house six miles from a rail- 
road. It was now or never. On the 
morning of September 12, 1846, ac- 
companieéd by her faithful maid Wilson, 
she stole down the stairs and set off for 
the Marylebone Chapel where her 
Robert was waiting. 

After the marriage ceremony she 
returned for a week to the house on 
Wimpole Street. There was baggage to 
be packed. Browning had all the details 
of travel—and travel with a semi- 


invalid — to see ‘o. He stayed away from ~ 





her for fear she would betray their 
secret if they came face to face. 
At last the interminable hours came 
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to an end. The lovers exchanged final 
letters. Again with Wilson and this time 
with Flush as well, Flizabeth Barrett 
stole out of her father’s house and, in so 
doing, broke off her old family life. 

She stood the trip to Paris remarkably 
well and arrived in that city in time to 
startle her friend and neighbor, Mrs. 
Anna Jameson, half out of her wits. 
When that kind lady’s excitement had 
somewhat subsided, she took the newly 
married pair under her wing and trav- 
eled with them as far as Pisa. 

There she left them and went on her 
way. They spent the winter months in a 
sort of golden dream. “My head goes 
round sometimes,” wrote Elizabeth. “I 
like the new sights and the movement, 
my spirits rise; I live —I can adapt my- 
self.” She had asked her lover in Sonnets 
from the Portuguese: “If I leave all for 
thee, wilt thou exchange and be all to 
me?” Her husband was giving the 
affirmative to that question every hour 
in the day. He carried her up and down 
stairs, he relieved her of household 
duties, he watched after her continually. 
And all the tim> they were finding a 
deeper union of mind. 


I. the spring they went to Florence, 
the city that will be foreve: associated 
with their names. Meanwhile letters of 
congratulation had come from England 
- but none from Edward Barrett. With 
supreme obstinacy he had stated that 
he would prefer to consider her “dead 
rather than alive and happy.” 

In Florence they found unfurnished 
rooms in an old ducal palace which 
they renamed Casa Guidi. Here their 
son was born in 1849. Elizabeth quick- 
ly recovered, and their idyllic existence 
went on. The people, the scenery, the 
history, the politics of their adopted 
country wove themselves into the rich 
pattern of their living. Browning spoke 
for both of then when he wrote — 

Open my h.; * and you will see 

Graved inside of it, ‘Italy’. 

Such lovers old are I and she; 

So it always was, so shall ever be! 

One day nearly five years after their 
departure, they set out for England. 


In spite of seeing old friends and Henri- 
etta’s new husband (she, too, had 
braved their father’s wrath by marry- 
ing) the trip was a miserable failure. 
Edward Barrett remained unforgivingly 
aloof. The English fogs brought back 
Elizabeth’s cough. Browning put an end 
to their wretchedness by removing his 
family, bag and baggage, to Paris. 

Golden Florence soon called them 
and held them except for intermittent 
trips to the continent. Faithful John 
Kenyon, who had given them a hun- 
dred pounds a year since young Pen’s 
birth, died and left them a generous 
bequest. 

Then news came of the death of Ed- 
ward Barrett, who had remained un- 
yielding to the last. His daughter never 
recovered from this blow. “What stripes 
these mortals can survive and still re- 
tain affection!” 

It was 1858 now, and Elizabeth was 
gradually growing weaker. Intense by 
nature, she had become concerned over 
the question of Italian freedom to the 
extent that the issue affected her health. 
Of her husband at such times as these, 
she wrote: “Husband, lover, nurse, — 
not one of these, has Robert been to me, 
but all three together.” 

The weeks and the months passed, 
and Browning saw her failing before 
his eyes. Nevertheless, he was unpre- 
pared for the separation when it came. 
Her attack of that day had seemed no 


more severe than usual, but a few hours 
after midnight, realizing that she had 
taken a turn for the worse, her husband 
summoned the doctor. “Then came what 
my heart will keep till I see her again 
and longer — the most perfect expression 
of her love to me within my whole 
knowledge of her. Always smilingly, 
happily, and with a face like a girl’s and 
in a few minutes she died in my arms, 
her head on my cheek.” 


Tar was all. All except that Robert 
Browning soon turned his face away 
from Florence, the city of his life’s per- 
fection, and never saw it again. For ten 
years, inspired by memory of the shining 
spirit in the fragile body that had been 
his to cherish for a decade and a half, 
he produced great poetry. After that his 
work was only good. He was a tired, old 
man. 

A part of Robert Browning died in 
Florence. The portion that remained 
voiced in Prospice, written a year after 
his wife’s death, his steady, radiant be- 
lief in immortality and hope of re- 
union — 

. . . the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, 
out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 
again, 


And with God be the rest! 
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By Katharine E. Wilkie 


All the world still loves these 
two immortal lovers 





 AYPHENS — 


Some Come and Some Go 


By Agnes N. Bass 


separate in meaning. By doing so it provides the lan- 

guage with a word of new meaning. It is also used to 
break words, between syllables, when a word runs over from 
the end of one line to the beginning of another. But this is 
not our concern now; we are talking about joining words. 
Thus, when the adjective bitter is joined by a hyphen to 
the adjective sweet, we get bitter-sweet, a new word for 
a new taste. When the adjective ill is joined by a hyphen to 
the past participle advised, we get ill-advised. 

A hyphenated word may be an invention of some time 
ago or today. In a story I recently came upon “dried, tal- 
low-yellow hands;” in a newspaper advertisement I found 
a “pre-try-on suit.” “Look here,” the hyphen seems to pro- 
claim, “this is a good combination.” Tallow-yellow may 
never be used again, but it is effective where it stands; 
pre-try-on may become in time as useful a term as preview. 

Not all these compound words keep their hyphens, how- 
ever. Often — but not always — as a hyphenated combina- 
tion becomes familiar, the hyphen vanishes and the two 
words are written as a compound word. The hair-dresser 
and the race-horse found in my old dictionary are now 
the hairdresser and the racehorse that you find adopted 
fm some advertisements and newspapers. But horse race in 
the dictionary remains two words. No wonder it has been 
said that the use of the hyphen is largely a matter of “per- 
sonal taste, sense, and judgment.” 

Are there then no customs or rules at all that govern 
the use of hyphens? Yes, there are some. We can assert 
quite positively that double-barrelled adjectives use hyphens. 
Such adjectives are made of a combination of adjectives, 
such as blue-green, white-hot, worldly-wise, or of a noun and 
adjective such as ankle-deep, grass-green, paper-thin. The 
hyphen makes it clear that something new in the way of 
an adjective has been created. A re-covered umbrella is not 
the same as a recovered umbrella. And, as one authority has 
pointed out, a pickled-herring merchant differs from a pic- 
kled herring-merchant! The hyphen indicates the difference. 

Then, too, many words used separately as nouns, be- 
come hyphenated when used as adjectives. Thus you go to 
high school and you play in a high-school game; you have a 
post office in the town and learn the post-office regulations; 
you find reading worth while and you enjoy worth-while 
books; Mr. X is well known everywhere which makes him a 
well-known man. 

Another handy point to remember is that where the ac- 


\ HYPHEN is a link, a little dash that connects two words 


cent falls on the first half of a double-barrelled noun, the 
hyphen is retained. Thus we speak of a collar-stud, of an 
object-lesson of a pigeon-hole and of a hand-me-down. An 
exception to this is blowout, written today as one word, 
probably because of its brevity and the frequency of its 
occurrence. 

We are constantly coining new words by adding a pre- 
fix and a hyphen to old words. We talk of un-American 
activities, of inter-allied plans, of pseudo-scientific ideas, of 
pre-revolutionary Russia. Short words in frequent use, like 
prewar and preview, gradually lose the hyphen. Longer 
words keep it — the sense of the word seems clearer to the 
eye that way. 

Fractions are written out in hyphenated form — one-third; 
also compound numbers — ninety-nine. And so are two 
words involving numbers: He took the three-thirty train on 
his ten-day vacation. Up at the lake he caught a seven- 
pound bass. 

The hyphen is used continually to indicate that a word 
runs on from the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next, and it must be used in this way, not just between 
letters, but always between syllables. 

These few rules and conventions seem to hold. Nonethe- 
less we must agree with Fowler (Modern English Usage) 
when he states that the use of hyphens is in a state of con- 
fusion if not of chaos. A recent handbook advocates co- 
operation but cooperation is standard usage. The word is 
used so often that no one stumbles over its pronunciation 
today. We write airport without a hyphen as one word; 
but we also write air brake without a hyphen as two words. 
Air-dried is hyphenated. We write daylight but night-letter. 
How do you write up-to-date? Do you hyphenate self in- 
terest or not? The dictionary may indicate one thing, the 
best books another. 

For this reason most editorial offices revise their manu- 
scripts according to a certain set of rules. If good-bye ap- 
pears on one page of a publication it should not be goodby 
on another. You may find it interesting and useful as a 
class undertaking to draw up a list of compound words that 
in your opinion should be hyphenated when they appear in 
your school paper. 

Here, as a starter, are the hyphenated words cylled from 
one issue of a large metropolitan newspaper. Do you favor 
the use of the hyphen in each case? 

good-will tour 

next tax-levy budget 
a three-day stay 
free Burma set-up 
week-end 
glass-paneled door 
mid-Manhattan 
so-called coalition 
self-interest 
state-wide tax 
small-town farmer 
prize-winning yams 
steel negotiators in give-and-take phase 
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Blue Storm 
(Concluded) 


sea-bottom so close that 1 could make 
out all the details. Then the wind’: 
hand brushed the picture away. 

In an hour and twenty minutes I had 
succeeded in climbing to nine hundred 
feet. A little to the south — that is, on 
my left—I could see » long trail on 
the surface of the sea, a sort of blue 
stream. I decided to let myself drift 
as far down as that stream. Here where 
I was, facing west, I was as good as 
motionless, unable either to advance or 
retreat. If I could reach that blue path- 
way, which must be lying in the shel- 
ter of something not the cyclone, I 
might be able to move in slowly to the 
coast, Sc I let myself drift to the left. 
I had the feeling, meanwhile, that the 
wind’s violence had perhaps slackened. 

It took me an hour to cover the five 
miles to shore. There in the shelter of 
a long cliff I was able to finish my 
journey south. Thereafter I succeeded 
in keeping enough altitude to fly in- 
land to the field that was my destina- 
tion, I was able to stay up at nine hun- 
dred feet. It was very stormy, but 
nothing like the cyclone I had come 
out of. That was over . 

On the ground I saw a platoon of 
soidiers. Thev had been sent down to 
watch for me. I landed near by and 
we were a whole hour getting the plane 
into the hangar. I climbed out of the 
cockpit and walked off. There was 
nothing to say. I was very sleepy. I 
kept moving my fingers, but they stayed 
numb. I could not collect my thoughts 
enough to decide whether or not I 
had been afraid. Had I been afraid? I 
couldn’t say. I had witnessed a strange 
sight. What strange sight? I couldn't 
say. The sky was blue and the sea was 
white. I felt I ought to tell someone 
about it since I was back from so far 
away! But I had no grip on what I 
had been through. “Imagine a white 
sea. , . very white . . . whiter still.” 
You cannot convey things to people by 
piling up adjectives, by stammering. 

You cannot convey aaything because 
there is nothing to convey. My shoul- 
ders were aching. My insides felt as if 
they had been crushed in by a terrible 
weight. You cannot make drama out of 
that, or out of the cone-shaped peak of 
Salamanca. That peak was charged like 
a powder magazine; but if I said so 
people would laugh. I would myself. 
I respected the peak of Salamanca. That 
in my story. And it is not a story. 


Reprinted from Wind, Sand and Stars 
by permission of Reynal and Hitchcock, 
publishers. 


MAY 12, 1947 


““My Buddy,” writes its author, 
“is an attempt to portray reality.” 
Although the reactions of the men 
are imagined, they seem realistic. 


. My Buddy 

There are no winds on Guadalca- 
nal that might disturb the torpor. The 
sun shines always, even through the 
rain, and the jungle becomes steamy, 
with wisps of fog winding among the 
palms and tiger-grass. Now and then 
a bird screams, and the shrill shriek of 
some beast can be heard for miles. 

The jungle was quiet today, the ar- 
tillery silent, waiting. All around was 
stillness, You felt it, this calm, and it 
scared you more than gunfire. 

The motley band of soldiers had pen- 
etrated the interior. A halt was called, 
and the sergeant ordered a rest period. 
Joe breathed thanks for the respite. 
Every muscle in his body ached, and 
he felt as though his uniform were 
pressing the dampness in. 

Everything seemed moldy and stag- 
nant on the island, even the men. Joe 
looked over the forlorn group: at Bill, 
whose jaw was black with a week's 
stubble, staring at the ground before 
him and holding a twig loosely between 
his teeth. His girl had just written that 
it was over between them. Now the war 
didn’t matter much. Beside him was 
Tom, a kid fresh from high school who 
hadn’t had time to learn what it was 
all about. And Mike, the rotund Irish- 
man who talked forever about his 
mother and how she could cook and 
what she said. He looked at them all — 
all stagnant, waiting their turn to die. 

He rolled over on his back, just look- 
ing up and not thinking about anything. 
The sergeant gave the command, and 


they pushed on. They were going up 


front as replacements. They reached 
the front by dusk and took their re- 
spective positions. There was a move 
called for tonight, and everyone felt 
tense. R 

The men were drawing close to the 
enemy. You couldn’t see, but you kept 
looking, staring at the darkness. A ma- 
chine gun barked, driving the men to 
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the ground, They remained still until 
the gunfire ceased, then crawled for- 
ward. Joe hear1 someone breathing at 
his side. He could distinguish nothing 
but a dark shadow. The shadow moved 
ahead of him and for a moment the 
night engulfed it. 

Suddenly the whole jungle was 
bathed in a brilliant light. Tom had 
set off a trip flare, and eveiy member 
of the squad stood revealed by the daz- 
zling glare. They made perfect targets. 

Half blinded by the light, Joe could 
distinguish a hazy form crouched direct- 
ly before the flare. The Jap gun spoke 
and the figure, writhing in pain, rose to 
its knees. Acting quickly, Joe placed 
his hand against the soldier’s back and 
shoved him onto the flare, extinguish- 
ing it. He waited a few minutes, then 
rolled the singed corpse off the flare’s 
remains. It was the body of Tom. 

Morning came to the dreary little is- 
land; shafts of light shone through the 
palms and sparkled on the dew-covered 
grass. Birds flew from tree to tree and 
their noises echoed through the jungle, 
becoming fainter and fainter as they 
died out in the distance. 

Joe woke up to the sound of voices. 
He heard Bill say, “Sure, Tom was hit, 
but he wasn’t dead. I tell you he dived 
on that flare to save us. Just like the 
crazy kid.” Someone began playing an 
harmonica, and Joe heard Mike’s Irish 
voice singing “My Buddy.” The music 
swelled, soft and soothing. It seemed 
to fill the jungle. 

The music stopped, and the voices 
began again, louder this time. “Wake 
up Joe, do you hear me?” 

Joe grunced, but did not move. 

“You can settle an argument. "Bout 
Tom — you saw, you... .” 

“Aw, shut up! Get out! I didn’t see 
anything!” He raised himself upright 
and doubled his fist. 

“O.K., O.K., I didn’t mean anything!” 
and the soldier left. 

Joe lay down again and tried to go 
back to sleep. 


Carl Anthony Smith, Jr., 17 


Defiance (Ohio) High School 
Teacher, Maude Carter 


CREATIVE WRITING 





(an You 
Read? 


Vv Do you read critically enough to 
distinguish between generalizations, 
evasions, and specificacions? 





We have emphasized before the im- 
portance of reading critically instead of 
accepting the printed word at face 
value. 

Why is it so important to read “be- 
tween the lines,” to probe for the au- 
thor's meaning and motive? If you do 
so, your curiosity will be aroused, and 
curiosity: should make you want to 
know more about the subject of your 
reading matter. If you increase your in- 
.formation, you broaden your intellectual 
background. Your ability to put the au- 
thor’s statements to the test increases, 
and so does your ability to draw proper 
conclusions from what you read. You 
will have become a skillful and critical 
reader. 

The skillful reader is able to avoid 
being lulled by generalizations and eva- 
sions, which tend to mislead and con- 
fuse you, to slant your thinking in the 
direction the writer wants it to go. In 
order to sidestep them, you must be 
able to identify them. 

A generalization is reached by ob- 
serving particular facts about anything, 
and then drawing a conclusion based 
on these facts. For example, if you note 
certain traits in many persons of the 
same nationality, you generalize if you 


conclude these traits belong to all peo- 
ple of that nationality. For example: 

a. Bullfighting is a cruel sport. 

b. It is popular among Spaniards. 

Generalization: All Spaniards are fond 
of cruel sports. You can see from this 
how erroneous generalizations may be. 

Specification, the opposite of general- 
ization, is an accurate conclusion, drawn 
from definite facts and details. If you 
converted the bullfighting generalization 
into a specification, you would state 
how many Spaniards attend bullfights, 
and why. 

Evasions are even more dangerous 
than generalizations because they are 
attempts to dodge the issue. Writers 
use evasions in order to avoid speci- 
fications, or to divert their readers’ at- 
tention. 

Test yourself on your understanding 
of generalizations, evasions, and speci- 
fications. Read carefully the following 
selections from President Truman’s 
speech at Taylor University, and then 
check your opinion of each selection. 
Be ready to give reasons for your opin- 
ion, 

1. Many of our people here in Amer- 
ica used to think that we could escape 
the troubles of the world by simply 
staying within our own borders. Two 
wars have shown us how wrong they 
were. We know today that we cannot 
find security in isolation. If we are to 
live in peace we must join with other 
nations in a continuing effort to organ- 
ize the world for peace. Science and in- 
vention have left us no other alterna- 
tive. Our country has taken a leading 
part in building up the United Nations 
... This is. . . the policy of all the 
people of the United States. We in 
America are unanimous in our determi- 
nation to prevent another war. 

__Generalization. — Specification. 
——Evasion. 

2. And now, in order to avoid eco- 


nomic warfare, our Government has 
proposed, and others have agreed, that 
there be set up, within the United Na- 
tions, another agency to be concerned 
with problems and policies affecting 
world trade. This is the International 
Trade Organization. 

——Generalization. 
— Evasion. 

3. There is one thing that Americans 
value even more than peace. It is free- 
dom. Freedom of worship — freedom of 
speech — and freedom of enterprise. 
. .. So our international trade organiza- 
tion, devoted to freedom of enterprise in 
the United States has deeper roots than 
a desire to protect the profits of owner- 
ship. It is part and parcel of what we 
call American: 

_—Generalization. 
— Evasion. 


— Specification. 


—Specification. 


Answers: 


1. Generalization. It is not, obviously, 
a unanimous policy. 

2. Specification, giving purpose and 
name of this organization. 

3. Evasion, and contradiction in 
terms. Freedom is not possible without 
peace, for even in a democracy war 
means regimentation of enterprise. The 
evasion lies in the term “it is part and 
parcel of what we call American,” im- 
plying that free enterprise is faultless, 
and discounting abuses such as mo- 
nopolies which may arise from uncon- 
trolled enterprise. 


WORD GAME 


When is the SAME different? You'll find 
out if you mix up S-A-M-E and add the 
letters prescribed below to form a new 
word. S-A-M-E plus B, for instance, would 
be BEAMS. 

SAME with D 
SAME with G 
SAME with N 
SAME with S$ 
SAME with T 





Sharpen your wits... 


HIGHBOY 

You may have to reach for your dic- 
tionary to check the correct ending to 
each statement below. 


1. The Cardiff Giant was (a) petulant; 


(b) ossified; (c) phlegmatic; (d) satu- 
rated. 

2. Stub exhibited the Giant in a tent 
as a (a) caprice; (b) vagary; (c) phe- 
nomenon; (d) stratagem. 

8. P. T. Barnum set up his own giant as 
a (a) contestant; (b) petitioner; (c) 


claimant; (d) contender. 
4. Stub finally. admitted the Cardiff 





Giant was (a) an avocation; (b) a fad; 
(c) a manifestation; (d) a hoax. 


WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 


What’s wrong with these near-quo- 
tations from “They laughed at East 
Winds”? 

1. For sixteen years the relations of 
these two formed an idle which prosperity 
still cherishes. 3 

2. He read some lines of whole-hearted 
praise on Bells and Permanganate. 

3. His persistence finally battered down 
her unwillingness. 


SENIOR 


4. “I mean that if God should free me 
within a modulate time from the trailing 
chain of this weakness.” 


HI THERE! HYPHEN 


Some of the following words require 
hyphens, some do not. Mark the ones 
that should have hyphens ‘h.’ 


1. boa constrictor 9. boarding house 
2. century plant 10. death like 

3. motor boat 11. bona fide 

4. mizzen mast 12. half way 

5. Milky Way 13. Old Glory 

6. raw boned 14. merchant marine 
7. life size 15. medulla oblongata 
8. castor oil 16. May Day 
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BOY dates GIRL 


“Didja hear about Griff and Linda?” 


UMOR’S are flyin’ — and so is your 

reputation! 

It’s that old “grapevine” that’s 
snagging what promised to be a bril- 
liant social career. The word is going 
around that you and Randy staged 
a terrific show for the neighbors on 
your back porch last night. So-and- 
so told Bill Brooks that you give all 
the boys a brush-off inside a month. 
The mellow murmurings you'd in- 
tended for Ellie’s ears alone some- 
how find their way to the front page 
of the school paper. 

Sometimes these “circulated” 
items are true. Sometimes they're 
sheer slander. But true or false, this 
Galloping Gossip isn’t pretty. What 
can you do about it? How can you 
keep your private lives and loves 
from becoming topics for public de- 
bate? 


Q. Griff and I have a great deal in 
common. But lately our friendship has 
been drifting apart. When I met him 
a year ago, I made the foolish mistake 
of telling my schoolmates all about him 
and about our dates. This brought on 
much teasing, and I’m afraid that the 
teasing is responsible for Griff's loss of 
interest. Some of the things the girls 
say are true. But a great share is not. 
How can I get back on the old footing 
with Griff? 


A. As you yourself point out, you 
made the “foolish mistake” of giving 


your friends the green light on gossip. 
Of course, you hate to have secrets 
from Linda, your best friend. But you 
can satisfy Linda’s natural interest in 
your affairs when you tell her, “Griff 
and I had a wonderful time hiking 
Saturday, Afterwards we went to his 
house and played Dinah Shore records. 
Never a dull moment with Griff. He 
and I have so much in common.” 

That kind of information can do 
neither you nor Griff any harm — even 
if your geometry teacher overhears it. 

But, if you tell Linda how Griff held 
your hand on Strawberry Hill, how he 
carved your initials nexi to his own on 
that maple tree, how he skipped tennis 
practice just because it was your birth- 
day, or how he told you that you were 
the only girl he’d ever taken seriously — 
that he dated Lee and Janie just for 
laughs — then look out! 

Your geometry teacher may think 
Strawberry, Hill and tangents don’t mix 
very well. Lee and Janie are going to 
be gunning for you —and for Griff — 
as soon as they hear the line that was 
meant for your ears alone. Griff will be 
in a pickle if the reason for his absence 
from practice gets to the tennis coach. 
And the other boys in your class will 
ride Griff unmercifully if they latch on 
to that maple tree incident. No wonder 
Griff’s feelings for you do a rapid freeze. 

Maybe those little personal items 
didn’t seem very sensational when you 
whispered them to Linda. But as soon 
as gossip starts circulating, it magnifies. 
Translated by some gal who also has 
her eye on Griff, your innocent activi- 
ties begin to sound like this: “Griff 
used to be a swell fellow before he 
started going with her. Now he’s very 
stuck-up and never comes to tennis 
practice, etc.”; or “You should hear 
what I heard about Griff and her on 
Strawberry Hill!” 

Many girls—and boys, too (the 
stronger sex can gossip circles around 
the girls when they get started) have 
the mistaken idea that broadcasting the 
choicest bits about their romantic af- 
fairs will make them seem more popular 
in the eyes of their friends. But if your 
popularity needs that kind of bolstering, 
it’s a pretty shaky popularity. The gal 
who’s sure of herself doesn’t have to 
make her private life public. The fact 
that Griff dates you regularly is the 
best advertising you can have. The 


details of your dates should be con- 
fined to your diary. 

How to get Griff back? Well, yow 
can make a dignified effort to allay any 
of the rumors that aren’t true. Tactfully 
tell any gossipers responsible that their 
stories don’t hole much. water. Apolo- 
gize to Griff for any of the talk that 
may have embarrassed him. And in the 
future see that what you do and what 
you say give the gang no cause to 
gossip. 

Griff may not want to start all over 
again. Gossip is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of permanent “bust-ups.” 
If Griff is wary of being on your coast- 
to-coast hook-up, don’t blame him. But 
when the next lad comes along, don't 
repeat that “foolish mistake.” 


Q. Larry and I had just started to go 
together when along came Alice. Alice 
is a nice girl, but doesn’t like to see any 
giri but herself rate a rush from the 
boys. Alice told Larry things about me, 
and she told me things about Larry. 
Since we hadn't known each other very 
long, we believed her and broke up. 
I never did have a chance to find out 
if anything Alice said about Larry were 
true. There’s yoing to be a Girl-ask-Boy 
dance at our school soon. Should | 
invite Larry and give our friendship 
another try? 


A. By all means. It’s bad business to 
take someone else’s word that Larry's 
“no good” without any proof. If after 
the dance, you find yourself on good 
terms with Larry again, you might 
clear up any misunderstanding by com- 
menting, “Alice once warned me that 
you gave all the girls a line. But I must 
be hard of hearing because you sound 
to me like a guy who means what he 
says and says what he means.” 

That may prompt Larry to laugh and 
cenfess, “Friend Alice told me you 
always stood a fellow up when one 
with more “spot cash” came along. But 
for a gold digger you're showing an 
amazing amount of enthusiasm over 
that coke!” 

Once you both admit you got en- 
tangled in Alice’s backfence line, for- 
get the matter. There’s no point in 
running Alice into the ground. After all, 
you and Larry weren't entirely blame- 
less, You were gullible enough to swal- 
low her gossip, weren’t you? 


Q. Have you any suggestions on 
what to do about gossip columns in 
high school papers? Our newspaper 
staff doesn’t approve of such columns, 
but our readers cry for them. And yet 
it’s those same Who’s-Going-Steady- 
With-Whom-This-Week items that are 
always messing up everyone's private 
lives. We get parents, faculty, and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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( Say, DONT You FELLOWS )= - . 
TALK ABOUT ANYTHING / LOOK AT THAT TRUCK! 


YEAH! BUT AF 
ORANK THAT 
OF ROYAL CROWN 

YOUR FAST BALL 





HIJACKERS! 


A FEW MINUTES LATER'R.C”“AND QUICKIE PASS 
A SIDE ROAD. THEY SEE THE SAME TRUCK AND } 
CAR.....AND A MAN WITH A GUN 


AND THESE BOYS / 
SAVED ME, SHERIFF! RD! ,'S ALL THE REWARD 
x | WANT 


R SAID IT, QUICKIE / ITS 
THE ONLY COLA THATS 
BEST BY TASTE -TesT/ © 


CAR~THE COPS MUST 
BE AFTER HIM/ 


(VE GOT A BALL, QUICKIE. 
LOOK OUT, IM GOING TO 
BEAN ONE OF THEM/ 


NICE GOING, FELLOWS! 
YOU GET HiS GUN AND 
WELL GET THESE TWO 
THUGS TO THE 
SHERIFF/ 4 


WILLIAM BOYD star OF 
THE HOPALONG CASSIDY SERIES, SAYS: 


RIGHT YOU ARE! 
C DOES TASTE 
William Boyd took the cola taste- 


® ey with Royal Crown Cola ROYAL CROW 


on ‘6 ; 


Best by taste-test 
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librarian’s main job is to make 

books and printed matter read- 
ily available to readers. In large 
libraries, the work is broken down 
into various special jobs. In small 
libraries, the librarian must do sev- 
eral types of work. 

Circulation librarians: suggest 
books and other materials to readers. 
In charge of loan desk and distribu- 
tion of books. 

Reference librarians: help readers 
to find books and materials in spe- 
cial fields or in the search of specific 
information. 

Cataloguers: examine books and 
other library materials, classify them 
according to subject matter. Make 
cards for each book for filing in in- 
dex card catalogue. 

Children’s librarians: work with 
parents and teachers to provide and 
encourage use of books suitable for 
children. 

Order librarians: examine new 
books, check bibliographies, reviews, 
publishers’ lists, keep records on the 
ordering of library materials. 

Special librarians: specialists in 
particular fields such as law, fine 
arts, medicine, social science, engi- 
neering. Prepare bibliographies, se- 
lect and interpret material pertain- 
ing to specialized fields. 


TRAINING 


A bachelor’s degree from a four- 
year college or university with study 
of economics, languages, history, 
literature, psychology, science, soci- 
ology, education. 

In addition, one or more years of 
graduate work in a library school 
for study of reference work, bibli- 





THE LIBRARIAN 


ography, cataloguing, classification, 
book selection and evaluation, his- 
tory of libraries, children’s work, 
school libraries, special and business 
libraries, library income and admin- 
istration, library buildings, lending 
systems, community relations. 

Before spending time in prepara- 
tion to become librarian, advisable 
to work in school library or during 
vacations as library clerk to find out 
if you like the work. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Fondness for books. Eagerness to 
continue learning and to help other 
people improve their minds, develop 
new interests. Ability to get along 
with all kinds of people — old and 
young, intelligent and slow-witted. 
Ability to find satisfaction in per- 
forming useful community service. 

Accuracy in comparing and copy- 
ing titles and numbers. Willingness 
to handle details. 

Good physical health. Will be on 
feet large part of day. Need strong 
eyes for doing a lot of reading. 


JOB OPENINGS 


Librarians employed by schools, 
colleges, hospitals, clubs; by re- 
search, historical, and professional 
organizations; by printing and pub- 
lishing companies, banks, commer- 
cial and industrial-organizations; by 
federal, state, county, and city gov- 
ernments. 

Many positions in fields of special- 
ized interests. Social sciences, phys- 
ics, engineering, adult education, 
public relations, medicine. To de- 
velop uses of motion pictures, micro- 
film, visual materials, sound record- 
ings, music scores, maps, pamphlets. 

Teach library science in a college 
or university. 

Except in small libraries, librari- 
an’s work is becoming more and 
more specialized. 


COMPENSATION 


Usually work from 39 to 44 hours 
a week. Often given a month’s vaca- 
tion with pay each year. 

Salaries vary with size and type 
of library and geographical location. 


In general are low rather than high. 
Graduates of library schools now 
earning about $1,800 to $2,200 a 
year. In Federal Government serv- 
ice, professional librarians starts at 
$2,320 a year and after 8 or 10 years 
average about $4,300. Salaries for 
head librarians range from $1,900 in 
small libraries to $10,000 in large 
city systems and university libraries. 
In public school systems, the begin- 
ning salary is about $1,200 and 
reaches $2,500 after 8 or 10 years. 
As school budgets are increased and 
teachers’ salaries are raised, school 
librarians will also be paid more. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Opportunities at present are good. 
Number of libraries has been stead- 
ily increasing. Almost 100 per cent 
of library school graduates have 
jobs. Enrollment in these schools 
dropped during war, resulting in 
current shortage. It is estimated that 
18,000 library school graduates will 
be needed in next few years. 





INDUSTRIOUS JOE SAYS 


If you are interested in further information 
about the work of librarians, write for these 
pamphlets: 

Special Librarians (Occupational briefs No. 
167), ¢- Q oh A alias ‘ 228 $. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 15c. 

Librarians (Occupational briefs No. 115), 
Science Research Associates, 228 $. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, 15c. 

Wheat Is Librarianship?, University of Chicago 
Gradvate Library School, Chicago 37, Free. 
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YOu wiih SAW IN SCHOOL! 






LEGEND 
SOLID WALL—weight ~~ eee 
no reciprocity between sta’ 


FENCE— minor =age limitations or 
restricted reciprocity. 


BROKEN WALL— yo weight 
restricted seciguneliyy.. 













P y or 





‘int os 2 


YOU DON’T SEE THESE 
WALLS—BUT THEY’RE 


THERE JUST THE SAME! 
WHAT ARE THEY MADE OF? 
A confusion of laws governitig 
size and weight of trucks... 
license plates . . . insurance ac- 
ceptable in one state, not in 
another...ownership and mile- 
age taxes, horsepower fees— 
hundreds of laws that increase 
the cost of everything you eat, 
wear, use or buy. 




















HIGHWAY BARRIER LAWS, which affect your family’s cost 
of living, are up for action in many states NOW! 


Driving your car, you can cross any state line in 
this country without restriction. But, if you drove 
a truck—properly licensed and authorized by your 
home state—your truck could be stopped, weighed, 
measured, taxed, re-licensed, re-equipped, or 
otherwise impeded in one state after another. 
WHY? Trade Barriers! 


You and your family pay—and pay plenty 
These laws were suspended for the “duration of 


tue AMERICAN TRUCKING woustex ©) 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS; WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


LET‘’S REALLY USE THE WORLD’S FINEST HIGHWAY SYSTEM! 


the war” because they wasted time, slowed-up pro- 
duction, raised prices. Now they AUTOMATI- 
CALLY go back .. . if you let them. This question 
is up before the legislators of many states (perhaps 
yours) for action. 

But no matter whether your state is considering 
Trade Barrier Laws or not, you and your family 


are hit—and hit hard. NOW IS THE TIME TO 


WIPE THESE LAWS FROM THE BOOKS! 
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SERVICE 


A good service can mean the difference 
between a winning and losing game in tennis. 





Shorf 


Shots 


OME of my tennis-fan readers are 
§ waving their rackets at me. They 

want me to stop calling Jack Kra- 
mer “the greatest tennis player in the 
world.” They point out that Jackie is 
merely the greatest amateur player in 
the world. 

There are pro players, too, they say, 
then go on to name at least three pros 
who could beat Jackie. The three named 
are Bobby Riggs, Don Budge, and 
Frank Kovacs. 

However, I still say — Kramer is the 
greatest player in the world. Sure, the 
Budge of 1938 could have licked Jackie. 
But not the Budge of 1947. Don isn’t 


Remember, if you “Hold” your own service, | the player he used to be. 


you can’t be beaten. Grip your racket firmly. | 
Stand slightly behind the baseline—sideways 


to the net with your shoulders pointing in the 
direction in which ye” want the ball to go. 


The service is one shot that you can practice 
by yourself. Work on control—speed is sec- 
ondary. Practice until you can place the ball 
where you want it. Always try to send it deep 
into your opponent's service court. 

To give you that “winning edge,” take a 
tip from the stars. Play a Wilson Strata-Bow 
racket. It's built for balance, weight, strength 
and “feel.” That's why Wilson Strata-Bow 
rackets are top choice "Ne the -— 
players. 


Wifhon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. inc. Subsidiary) 


Mary Martwich is retained as a member of the 
tlson Advisory Staff 


S 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 





As for Kovacs — he’s a fine player, 
all right, and even a better,comedian. 
But I doubt whether he ever saw the 
day he could “take” Kramer. 

And so we come to Bobby Riggs. 
Bobby is one of those guys who seem 
to improve with age. As an amateur, 
he copped the national crown in 1939 
and ’41. He then turned pro, and today 
he is the world’s No. 1 play-for-pay 
star. 

A little guy, with a walk like a duck, 
he’s as steady as Arizona sunshine and 
as cocky as a Brooklyn Dodger. But 
can he beat Kramer? I don’t think so. 
Jackie is just as steady as Bobby and 
hits a ball even harder. He may not 
have Riggs’ court-savvy. But he has 
enough know-how to handle himself 
against anybody, 

Too bad the amateurs can’t meet 
the pros in tennis. What a match Kra- 
mer and Riggs would make! 

Poor Feller (Bob). For three weeks 
now, the Hal Newhouser. fans have 
been telling me that Feller’s better 
strike-out record is misleading. And 
that Newhouser is just as good a strike- 
out artist. Here are the latest anti-Fel- 
ler “counties” to be heard from: 

Reinhart Krause of Washington 
School, Bay City, Mich., writes: “You 
point out that Feller pitched 371 in- 
nings to Newhouser’s 293, and that 
Feller chalked up 348 strike outs to 
Newhouser’s 275. ; 

“Don’t let those figures fool you. Fel- 
ler pitched more games because his 
team (Cleveland) had fewer good 
pitchers than Newhouser’s (Detroit), 
and because he ( Feller) was trying 


for a strike-out record.” 


Bobby Riggs, No. 1 pro tennis star. 


Jack Kleinert of Rockford, Mich., 
tops that with this note: “The records 
prove that Newhouser is a better strike- 
out artist than Feller! Divide their in- 
nings pitched by their strike outs: and 
youl] see that Prince Hal averaged 
.9385 strike outs per inning to Bullet 
Bob's .9380. 

“If Newhouser had pitched the same 
number of innings as Feller did last 
season, he would have set an all-time 
record of 352 strike outs!” 

After going mad for two months 
collecting statistics from 48 states, I 
can now give you the names of the ten 
high school basketball teams that topped 
the nation for 1946-47. 

To qualify for my list, each of these 
teams had to win the Class A champion- 
ship of its state. No other teams (Class 
A or B) were considered. Here are the 
big ten, together with their won-lost 
records: 


School Won los 


Cheyenne (Wyo.) o* — 
. Grand Island (Neb.) 23 
Wilmington (N. C.) 15 
Belmont (Miss.) . & 
Beaumont — St. Louis (Mo.) 
Granby—Norfolk (Va.) 

Soddy Daisy (Tenn.) 

. Paris (Hl.) sas 

El Paso (Texas) edgageee «Oe 
South Denver (Colo.) 


Sv eneourun- 
~wnNnwew = “OO Co 


While strictly from hunger as a bat- 
ter, Hughey Critz, the former Giant 
second baseman, could always hit a fast 
ball. One day at Ebbets Field, Dazzy 
Vance, the famous speed-ball pitcher, 
suddenly began curving them for Critz. 
Hughey almost went down on his knees 
swinging at a low curve. He top 
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the ball between first and the mound. 
As Dazzy charged the ball, Hughey lit 
out for first. 

Dazzy tripped and fell flat on his 
face, throwing the ball from the ground. 
The throw pulled the first baseman out 
of position. He crashed into Critz and 
there you had it — Vance, Critz, and 
the first baseman lying in welter of 
blood, sweat, and loosened teeth. 

After play was resumed, Critz shout- 
ed to Vance: “For gosh sake, Dazzy, 
put that nickel curve in your pocket 
before someone gets killed!” 

Wagner to Bach to Beethoven — what 
a classic combination! And they're play- 
ing for the Yankees this year! For the 
benefit of you late tuners-in, the Yanks 
are sponsoring a program of classical 
music every afternoon. 

Known as Symphonic Matinee, the 
program runs 55 minutes and will con- 
tinue through the 26-week season. Only 
classical music is offered — no boogie- 
woogie and no smart plugs to go out 
and see the Yankees (they're so round, 
so firm, so fully packed). 

Power Memorial Academy of New 
York has no basketball court, no grid- 
iron, and no diamond. Its teams are a 
bunch of globe trotters. Just to practice, 
they must travel miles and miles. Yet 
they keep winning championship after 
championship. 

During the past year, they copped 
nearly every major trophy in town! 
Thev didn’t lose a game in baseball, 
won the Father Rice Trophy ir football, 
and copped the Leo J. Hickey Cup in 
basketball. 

That’s what good coaching can do 
for a school. Power's coaching is done 
by Ed. Staruk (head coach), former 
Holy Cross star, and Red Romo (assist- 
ant coach), ex-Louisiana State U. foot- 
ball player. 

— HerMaAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Soddy Daisy High, Champions of Ten- 
nessee, and most winning team in 
the nation — they won 44 in 1946-47 


JACK TREDDLE GETS HERO'S MEDAL 


ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SpoalS slany- 
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HERE'S WHY "P-F' GIVES YOU MORE 
STAYING POWER: 


LTHIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 


















































visit 4 Wonder Spots 


OW [ BURLINGTON TICKET 


@ Think of it—you can visit COLORFUL 
COLORADO, MAGIC YELLOWSTONE and 
GLORIOUS GLACIER PARK—all in one grand 
vacation! Two weeks is time enough—all 
summer not too long! 

@ One Burlington ticket provides air- 
conditioned transportation to these three 
great summer playgrounds. Here’s how: 
You start from anywhere in the Eastern half 
of the country with your round-trip ticket to 
Glacier Park. En route to Glacier you can 
go by way of Denver at no additional train 
fare, with a free side trip from Denver to 
Colorado Springs, if desired. For only a few 
dollars more, you may include a round trip 
from Denver to beautiful Rocky Mountain 
National Park; and also have your ticket 
routed via either the Cody, Red Lodge, or 
Gardiner gateways of Magic Yellowstone 
Park. Thence, via any of these gateways, to 
Glacier Park. 

@ On your homeward trip, you can 
speed direct from Glacier Park to Chicago 
—or you can reverse this itinerary, going 
direct to Glacier and returning via Yellow- 
Stone Park and Colorado. 

@ En route you can stop off for an all- 
expense motor tour through the picturesque 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

@ Whether you travel independently or 
join a congenial escorted tour, you'll treasure 

every minute of this 

thrilling travel adven- 

ture. Any rail or travel 

agent can tell you about 

r. this great Burlington 

Burlingta fl Vacation Bargain. Or 

mail the coupon today 
for full information. 


—_———_—_—__—, 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 613, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me free illustrated booklet, rates, 
and information about vacations in [] Cotorapo [] Ystrowstoys [7] Gracise 


(D Aut Tues. Check booklets wanted. 








“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so, 


MiMMODD MAN OUT (A Two Cities 
Film. Produced and Directed by Carol 
Reed. Released by Universal-inter- 
national.) 


The Editors have chosen Carol 
Reed’s Odd Man Out as their Movie- 
ot-the-Month for May. This is one of 
the best and most extraordinary films 
that has come from Great Britain. It 
is one which will add to the growing 
prestige of British pictures in this coun- 


All of the action in this unusual story 
takes place within the space of eight 
hours — from 4:00 p.m. until midnight. 
It is concerned with what goes on in 
the mind of a man — pursued by the 
police — who knows he’s going to die, 
ana with the reactions of other people 
to this man. The 


reason why the a 
man is wanted by 4 


the police and the & ’ 
fact of his eventual 
capture are only , 


of secondary im- Movie of the 
portance, Ss Month, 

Odd Man Out is EaNON TROP THE WO\TIIG 
the story of Johnny pone r 
(James Mason) OND - GT oS -mee 
who is the chief of pe re a 
an illegal organi- International for the 
zation in Ireland. film Odd Man Out. 
(Obviously the or- 
ganization is the Irish Republican Army 
which fought against English domina- 
tion for a free Ireland.) Although his 
organization is fighting for an ideal 
in which he believes, Johnny is tor- 
mented by the problem of whether any 
group — no matter how noble its aim — 
has the right to resort to violence to 
achieve its end. 

As the film begins, the organization 
is in need of funds. Johnny puts aside 
his own doubts in order to participate 
in the hold-up of a linen mill. In the 
getaway, Johnny unintentionally kills 
one of his pursuers and is critically 
wounded himself. Johnny escapes to 4 
temporary shelter, knowing that it is 
only a matter of time before the police 
dragnet will draw him in. Tortured 
with the idea that he has killed a man 
and with the pain of his wound, Johnny 
has a great fear of dying alone. Yet 
since his organization is illegal, he 
would endanger the life of anyone to 
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James Mason as Johnny in Odd Man 
Out is pursued through Dublin alleys. 


whom he might go for help or comfort. 

You will share Johnny’s desperation 
as he is relentlessly pursued. You will be 
understanding, fascinated, and shocked 
in turn at the treatment he receives 
from citizens, both respectable and dis- 
reputable, throughout the long night. 
Some, although feeling that they can- 
not aid a lawbreaker, refuse to turn 
him over to the police. One man is 
willing to turn him over to his friends 
or the police, depending on who will 
pay the highest reward. A drink-crazed 
artist insists on painting the death- 
destined man. A medical student, who 
never made the grade, dresses Johnny's 
wounds to please his own frustrated 
vanity. The girl who loves Johnny 
searches the dark city for him, con- 
cerned only that he may die alone. 

The ideas and emotions brought so 
sharply to light here by Director Carol 
Reed are those of great and serious 
drama. 

James Mason, whose work in the 
Seventh Veil gained him a large Ameri- 
can following, does an excellent job 
as Johnny. But equally good are the 
minor characters who reflect the many 
sides of Johnny’s problems. 

The film, for all its power and in- 
tensity, is not without its weaknesses. 
The conflict in Johnny’s mind is static. 
It doesn’t develop and is never resolved. 
The action of the picture consists only 
in the progression of people who view 
the pursued man. None of these charac- 
ters shows any change in his attitude 
toward Johnny. Basically the film is 
only an arresting portrait, viewed from 
many angles. Of course, this in itself 
is a great accomplishment. 

In addition, several of the roles seem 
overdrawn to us. Besides the occasional 
exaggerations in character, some se- 
quences seem longer than necessary to 
make their point. 

In spite of these criticisms, we recom- 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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MAGIC. in nis feet? 
T HX" 


A 
It’s almost “‘magical’’, how light and airy, how 
“springy”, Ball-Band Canvas Sport Shoes feel on 
your feet! They’re good looking, long wearing, better 
fitting sport shoes. They’re washable, too. For most 
every sport, you’ll have more fun wearing Ball-Band. 


So ask for them at the store where you see the Red 
Ball trade-mark —today! 


Store and on the Sole of the Shoe 


Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes are made 
for both boys and girls. 


| Boll-Band 


MISHAWAKA RUGBER & WOOLEN MFC. CO, Mishawaks. Indize 
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WILL BE 
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— when you take it by GREYHOUND 


EASY TO TAKE! These three little words seem to sum up 
vacation trips by Greyhound—and here are the reasons why . .. 


It’s Easy to Find the right schedules—Greyhound buses 
leave so frequently, at such convenient hours. ® It's Easy 
to Reach the choicest vacation places, since Greyhound serves 
all 48 States, Canada, Mexican border cities. ® It’s Easy to Relax 
in deeply-cushioned, recliner-type chairs. 


Easy on the Eyes are the highway beauty spots, seen best 
by Greyhound . . . and Easy to Like are the congenial, 
cosmopolitan people who travel by bus. ® Easy to Buy are 
Greyhound tickets, offering great big savings on almost any 
trip . . . Easy to Plan is your outing, with the help of a 
friendly Greyhound agent. Phone or call on him—and soon! 





GREYHOUND 





Boy dates Girl 


(Continued from page 30) 


townspeople down on our paper and 
our school. How can we get rid of this 
column which helps no one’s reputation 
and constantly lowers the journalistic 
standards of our paper? 

A. True, the fact that Jo Anne is 
wearing Peter D.’s ring this week 
doesn’t make any more dignified jour- 
nalism than it does dinner table 
conversation. Judging by the many top. 
notch high school papers our readers 
send us, the best answer to clamors for 
a gossip column is to offer your readers 
something better. 

The main appeal of the gossip 
column is that many students’ names 
are mentioned. This makes these stv- 
dents feel popular. But there are other 
and more worthwhile ways of putting 
individual students in the spotlight. 
In place of the gossip column, many 
school papers have successfully sub- 
stituted such features as: 

The Inquiring Reporter — A reporter 
makes the rounds of the classes in 
search of a dozen opinions on such 
subjects as: What do you think of 
double dates?, What should be done 
with the atomic bomb?, or What 
changes would you suggest in our high 
school curriculum? 

Student Opinion Polls— More than 
1600 high school newspapers in the 
U. S. are members cf Scholastic Maga- 
zines Institute of Student Opinion and 
conduct our polls on subjects of interest 
and significance to youth. Membership 
is open, without fee or assessment, to 
any senior or junior high school news- 
paper in the U. S. The Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion provides each newspaper 
with a sufficient number of ballots to 
poll a cross-section of the school and 
also sends the newspaper news releases 
on the national results. The school news- 
papers interview students polled con- 
cerning the reasons for their opinions, 
publish local results as soon as the poll 
has been completed, and later publish 
the national results and compare them 
to the local results. 

Candid Corner — If you have a good 
camera man on your staff, you might 
print a candid photograph in your paper 
every week. 

Who’s Who-— Breezy biographical 
sketches of students around school are 
a sure-fire way of appealing to those 
who like to see their name in print. In 
such a column it’s a good idea not to con- 
centrate on interviewing the B.M.O.C.’s 
who get their names in the paper any- 
way. Make a point of interviewing the 
shy guys and gals whom the student 
body ought to knew better. Several high 
school editors repo-t that often the 
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most fascinating people to interview are 
your teachers. Your readers will eat up 
“a story about an encounter” prim Miss 
Serkin had with a shark last sum- 
mer. And everyone will enjoy grammar 
more when it is discovered that Miss 
Serkin is not so prim after all! 

If your editorial staff staged a Sug- 
gestion Session, you'd probably find 
many ideas to add to these. But re- 
member, it takes more than ideas to 
put the gossip column out of business. 
The features you substitute for the g.c. 
must be written in lively fashion, and 
they must put the accent on student 
opinions and activities. 

As for you lads and lassies who have 
had your lives frequently blighted by 
malicious insinuations in a school gos- 
sip column: The only way to foil a gos- 
sip — whether he writes a column or 
does his work by word of mouth — is to 
give him nothing to talk about. If you 
and Jimmy persist in walking to his- 
tory class arms entwined, your roman- 
tic antics are common property. And 
you have no protest coming when the 
press gives you as complete a cover- 
age as it gives the “big scene” in the 
senior play. 


by iy fed 


Why Wives Go Gray 


A husband and wife quarreled at 
breakfast, and the husband, blazing with 
anger, pounded the table and shouted: 
“This time things have gone too far. 
I'm leaving for good!” 

“I mean it, I’m never coming back 
again,” he continued dramatically. 
“Maybe I'll go into the wild jungles, or 
maybe to the stormy Arctic regions. I 
might even get into a rocket aimed at 
the moon.” 

He opened the front door, stepped 
out, then stepped right back into the 
house. 

“It's a good thing for you,” he mut- 
tered, “that it’s raining!” 

Coronet 


They Were Expendable 

Washington newsmen enjoy spinning 
this one: A group of them once accem- 
panied FDR to a show. During the in- 
termission they thanked a Secret Service 
man for providing them with excellent 
seats. 

“Don’t mention it,” the Secret Serv- 
icer retorted. “Just notice the seating 
arrangement. You'll discover that no one 
can take a shot at the President without 
hitting one or two reporters first!” 

Walter Winchell 
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is just like mine 

‘s OF COURSE IT’S A 
’ MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH 

4 PRE-FORMED POCKET 

| FIELDER’S GLOVE! 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


SCORES IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT” 


Wlactjesgor Gola Smith GInC. cincinnati 14, on10 
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JAZZ 


++ Boogie in Bolero and Produc- 
tion on Melody. (Black and white). 
Earle Spencer and Orch. Interesting 
and well played. As good big band jazz 
as we've heard in some time. 

++ The World Is Waiting for the 
Sunrise (Blue Note). Sammy Benskin 
Trio. A nice try that doesn’t quite comé 
off. The B-side, Cherry, has the same 
clean piano work by Sammy and better 
work by the rest of the trio. 

+ That Ain’t Right and What's Mine 
Is Mine (Sonora). Eddie Barefield and 
Quintette. Unimaginative playing and 
Sonny Williams is no help on vocal. 

++ Tiny's Boogie Woogie (Blue 
Note). Tiny Grimes Swingtet. Real hot 
guitar boogie. “C” — Jam Blues on B is 
the Ellington classic spotting Trummie 
Young. A big bounce to this platter. 

#++ Magenta Haze (Musicraft). 
« Duke Ellington. Tasty playing and a 


ait tfSave Your Money 


warm alto solo by Johnny Hodges. 
B-side, Tulip or Turnip, is not quite as 
good, although Ray Nance does a won- 
derful vocal. 

+++ Lonely Moments (Capitol). 
Benny Goodman, A Mary Lou Williams 
composition which is warm, expressive, 
and modern. Whistle Blues, another 
Williams piece, with much whistling by 
the boys in the band, doesn’t come off 
as well, although B. G.’s clarinet makes 
up in part. 


SWING 


HHH Quien Sabe? (M-G-M). 
Jimmy Dorsey with Bob Carroll and 
Dee Parker splitting the vocal. This 
south-of-the-border rhythm with delicate 
phrasing is one of the best sides out. 
B-side, Time After Time, features Bob 
on vocal. 

++ No Name Jive (Decca). Glen 
Gray. A solid beat and clean playing, 
but not overly tuneful. 


(x 


George Clark in N. Y. World Telegram 
“wish he'd get some new records. 
We've just about worn these out!” 


## Old Devil Moon and Same Old 
Blues (Columbia). Gene Krupa. Taste- 
ful big band playing. 

HHH Years and Years Ago (Co- 
lumbia). Les Brown. Best we've heard 
of this song. Fine work by the orch., a 
very pretty trombone solo, and _ nice 
singing by Jack Haskell. B-side is Sooner 
or Later. 





For all the fine qualities of a good all-round 


CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


The development of the sleek, per- 
fectly balanced racket of today from 
the “war club” of forty years agov-has 
helped to improve play immensely. 
The modern racket is many ounces 
lighter. Tighter stringing puts more 
“zing” in each shot— makes even “off- 
center” shots effective. In addition, 
str lining of handles gives more 


comfortable grip. 





tennis string, look to Du Pont nylon. You’!l find 
nylon tennis strings suit your game to a ““T.” 
And nylon strings are moderately priced, too. 
Ask for nylon in that new racket or for your 
next restringing job. You'll be glad you did. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 


Dept., Room 505, Arlington, N. J. 


DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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Moon-Faced, Starry-Eyed and 

It Takes Time (Capitol). Benny Good- 
man and Johnny Mercer. Polished work 
by two gents who know what they're 
doing. 

+++ Moon-Faced, Starr y-Eyed 
(Victor). Freddy Martin. One of the 
best tunes out. The Goodman band is 
better, but the Martin interpretation is 
more interesting and imaginative with 
jazz lyrics well sung by Murray Arnold. 
B-side, What Good Would the Moon 
Be? is a nice contrast, well turned out. 

+ Anniversary Song and Sonata 
(Sonora). George Towne. Commercial, 
but pleasant listening. 

+ Carle Boogie and Sunrise Serenade 
(Columbia). Frankie Carle. A bit dull. 

+ The Blues of the Record Man 
(Victor). Tex Beneke. This will prob- 
ably be popular, but we'll take Juke 
Box Saturday Night. B-side, Why Don’t 
We Say We're Sorry? is run-of-the-mill 
big band stuff. 


VOCAL 


+++ My Favorite Brunette (Capi- 
tol). Bob Hope and Dorothy Lamour. 
Tuneful and very funny. The backing, 
Beside You, is straight ballad with a 
little chit-chat — a let-down after A-side. 

++ I Believe and It’s the Same Old 
Dream (Musicraft). Mel Torme with 
Artie Shaw and Orch. Pleasant, but 
we'll take Sinatra’s version. 

+++ The Girl That I Marry and 
Easy to Love (Decca). Dick Haymes. 
A new and an old with Dick’s rich voice. 
You'll look far to find better singing. 

+++ Whiffenpoof Song (Victor). 
Robert Merrill backed by the Russ Case 
Orch. and Male Chorus. The popular 
Met baritone displays his versatility as 
he sings an old favorite Yale song with 
proper reverence and spirit. Wé have a 
sentimental preference for this song 
sung without orch. accompaniment. But 
it's still a*nice platter. B-side. Sweet- 
heart of Sigma Chi. 


FOLK MUSIC 


++ Songs of American Sailormen 
(Musicraft). Sung by Mordy Bauman. 
A collection of sea chanties straight 
from the days of four-masted wind- 
jammers. Bauman puts more heartiness 
than musicianship into his singing, but 
the selection of songs will please the 
folk enthusiast. Titles: Blow the Man 
Down, Whiskey Johnny, Rio Grande, 
Can't You Dance the Polka? A-Roving, 
Home Dearie Home, The Drunken 
Sailor, Shenandoah, The Codfish 
Shanty, Haul Away, Joe, The Constitu- 
tion and the Guerriere, and Galloping 
Randy Dandy O. 

#++#+# Cowboy Dances (Decca). 
Dances called by Lloyd Shaw with Duel 
in the Sun Square Dance Orch. (Album 

(Concluded on veve 45) 





WASHINGTON 
STATE 


Lake Chelan, in central Washington, seen through a frame of apple blossoms. 


Were Stem, Prospect Pleases 


There’s so much to enjoy in fascinating Washimgton State. Soaring snow- 
crowned mountains; giant primeval forests; stupendous hydroelectric and 
irrigation projects; endless fishing lakes and rivers; inland seas and ocean 
beaches; colorful, cosmopolitan seaports and modern, metropolitan cities. 
Accommodations of all kinds are here —lake and seaside resorts; a wide 
choice of hotels, comfy motels; mountain lodges; cozy cabins in hunting and 
fishing country. National parks and play areas are easily reached by varied 
means of transportation — and highways are a motorist’s delight. 


Rainier National Park—378 aq, 
miles with 28 glaciers 

the Mountain (14,408 ft.), 86 
miles of road and 243 miles of 
trails. 


WASHINGTON STATE Department of Conservation & 
Development, Room 878 Transportation Bldg. — State 
Capitol, Olympia, Washington 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your free literature (on, 
Washington State. 
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--. for winning speed 
--.and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 





@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 


copy today! 
CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 71 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: “’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.’ 





Life at a State Teachers College 


that sounds like all work and no 
fun, you're wrong. 

An attractive co-ed named Joanna 
Sullivan was our guide on a tour of 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Trenton, N. J. Joanna is a “jolly junior” 
at N. J. S. T. C. which she calls “T. C.”” 

“What's the difference between T. C. 
and any other college?” we asked. 

Joanna laughed. “Not any as far as 
campus life goes, The only difference 
is that we know what we want. to be 
before we come to college. There are 
many subjects, besides our major fields, 
that we must take—you know, the 
idea that the teacher must be able to 
answer any question about anything!” 

“Do you take part in extra-curricular 
activities?” 

“Of course,” Joanna replied enthu- 
siastically, “I’m chairman of the Social 
Board, which is connected with the 
Student Government. We plan the 
school dances and choose ushers for 
school plays and band concerts. T. C. 
has four big dances a year.” 

“Have you ever acted in a play?” 

Joanna shook her head. “But I’m 
designing scenery for The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street this spring. 

“We also have a newspaper, called 
The Signal, and an annual, The Seal,” 
Joanna went on. “Our choir and orches- . 
tra are so good that they give con- 
certs off the campus and over the 
radio.” 

“Any clubs?” we queried. 

“All kinds,” Joanna smiled, “and since‘ 


| ies ‘College! If you think 


classes are over for most of us by 8 - 


o'clock, we’ve plenty of time for clubs. 
There are clubs for students who are 
interested in science, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, country life, geography, industrial 
arts, international relations, Pan-Amer- 
ica, physical education, and modern 
dance.” 

Joanna cocked an eye at us. “Are you 
interested in sports? We have many 
sports, including hockey (women’s), 
soccer, horseback riding, hiking, tennis, 
archery, swimming, golf, social, modern, 
and folk dancing, basketball, skating: 
ping pong, shuffle board, badminton, 
volleyball, and baseball.” 

“What will you teach when you are 
graduated?” we asked. 

“Tll teach math and science in a 
high school,” Joanna said. “When we 
enter T. C.. we choose one of seven 
teaching fields — kindergarten-primary, 
elementary, secondary, music, health 
and physical educatiorf, industrial arts, 
or business. If we choose secondary 
teaching we major in the two subjects 
that we prefer to teach.” 


“How do you learn to teach?” we 
asked. 

“By practice,” Joanna smiled. “Each 
of us teaches at a nearby school, Lan 
ning Demonstration School, for two 
weeks in our junior year. In our senior 
year we teach in public schools in the 
state for ten weeks. That’s one of the 
advantages of T. C. I wouldn't like to 
start a regular job without having ever 
taught before.” 

“Have you taught two weeks this 
year?” we asked our guide. 

“Yes,” she smiled. “It’s fun.” 

Joanna told us that when she was 
graduated she would receive the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
She would also receive a temporary 
certificate entitling her to teach for 
three years. After three years of success- 
ful teaching, the certificate would be 
made permanent. “That's the way it 
works in New Jersey,” Joanna said. 
“Every state has its own requirements.” 

“Do all states require a certificate for 
teaching?” 

“All except Massachusetts where 
certificates are issued by the state or 
county,” Joanna answered. “The edu- 
cation you need in order to get a certifi- 
cate depends on the grade level you 
choose and the state rules. I could train 
for teaching high school math and 
science in almost any four-year college. 
But after I graduated, I might have to 
take extra courses in education at a 
teachers college.” 

“Can anyone attend a teachers col- 
lege?” we asked. 

“Almost anyone with a good high 
school record and good personal recom- 
mendations. The states run most teach- 
ers colleges.” . 

Joanna explained about the tuition. 
“State colleges keep expenses at a mini- 
mum, Our tuition is about $100 a year 
for New Jersey residents and $200 for 
out-of-state students. Dorm rooms and 
meals come to about $9.00 a week. 
Other expenses for books, lab fees, etc. 
come to $50. Of course, the college 
has a number of scholarships and jobs 
to help students pay expenses.” 

The campus of New Jersey State 
Teachers College covers 185 acres of 
wooded and rolling land and includes 
two small lakes. As we strolled across 
one part of the campus, we asked 
Joanna how she happened to go to 2 
teachers college. “I've always wanted to 
be a teacher,” she smiled. “The good 
teachers I had in high school meant 4 
lot to me, And I like to work with 
young people. I think teaching is one of 
the most rewarding careers a person 
can have.” 
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Following the Films 
(Concluded from page 37) 


mend Odd Man Out as one of the most 
adult, intelligent, and memorable pic- 
tures you will have an opportunity to 
see this year. 


WSTALLION ROAD (Warner Brothers. 
Produced by Alex Gottlieb. Directed 
by James V. Kern.) 


There’s nothing really wrong with 
this film of the lives and loves of horse 
fanciers — except that it’s not very con- 
vincing and not very exciting. 

If the film had concentrated on the 
efforts of an idealistic veterinarian 
(Ronald Reagan) to perfect an anthrax 
serum, it might have been a compelling 
drama. But the camera hovers over the 
veterinarian’s rather foolish troubles 
with the women in his life (‘Alexis 
Smith and Peggy Knudson). A novelist 
buddy (Zachary Scott) adds to this 
trouble. 

Alexis Smith, although attired in 
dungarees and work shirts, somehow 
doesn’t ring true as the tomboyish, 
horse-lovin’ heroine she portrays. In 
fact, the whole cast acts more like the 
Hollywood crowd on a country holiday, 
than like the red-blooded, serious live- 
stock breeders they're supposed to be. 


“THE BRASHER DOUBLOON (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Robert 
Bassler. Directed by John Brahm.) 


This is the fourth recent film to be 
based on a Raymond Chandler mystery. 
It follows The Big Sleep with Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Murder, My Sweet with 
Dick Powell, and Lady in the Lake 
with Robert Montgomery. 

Now it’s George Montgomery’s turn 
to take over the role of Chandler’s tight- 
lipped hero detective, Philip Marlowe. 
Marlowe’s hot job this time involves 
three corpses, a blackmailing son, a 
woman murderess, and a girl (Nancy 
Guild). Our detective solves the mur- 
ders and bounces the girl on his knee 
in the traditional finale. 

Most of the stabbing and shooting 
goes on backstage; the audience merely 
gets an occasional glimpse of the 
corpses, Although The Brasher Doub- 
loon moves faster and is easier to under- 
stand than some of the Chandler 
movies, it adds up to only an average 
mystery. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Odd Man Out. “Stallion 
Road. “The Macomber Affair. ““The 
Other Love. “““Boomerang. ““The Be- 
ginning or The End. ““The Adventuress. 

Comedy: ““Dear Ruth. ““The Egg 
and I. *“The Sin of Harold Diddlebock. 
“It Happened on Fifth Avenue. 

Musical: ““Carnegie Hall. “It Hap- 
pened in Brooklyn. 




































































What's chocolaty, chewy, delicious as the dickens? Tootsie 
Rolls, natch! And just ee-magine — all that luscious goodness is 





actually good for you! Yes sirree, a Tootsie Roll sends quick ALL THE 


energy shootin’ to your muscles so you can jump 
an’ run faster, an’ win the games! Tell Mom and Dad. 
Better yet, treat ‘em to Tootsie Rolls. They'll be so 
surprised— maybe they'll keep Tootsie Rolls in the 
house all the time! 

BUY THE BIG 





Time / 





It’s Done with Wires 


In the future you may hear the cry of 
“Timber!” when there isn’t an axe or 
saw for miles around. An electrical en- 
gineer has perfected a method of felling 
trees by drawing a red-hot wire through 
the trunk. The secret of his success lies 
in the nickel chromium alloy resistance 
wire he uses. The alloy ‘wire is tough 


enough to retain its strength while bein 
pulled through the timber when heated 
electrically. 


Taking Guesswork Out of Golf 


One of the most fascinating gadgets 
to come to our attention is a “Golf 
Meter and Club Pencil.” This pencil is 
designed to take the guesswork out of 
your drives by accurately computing the 
distance between you and the next hole. 
Not only that, but the gadget tells you 
which is the correct club to use for your 
shots. Doesn’t seem sportsmanlike to 








SPALDING 


OFFICIAL 
with America 


® You'll star on the bases—be the envy of your 
team—when you get all the “inside dope” from 
this exciting picture book! The champion base 
stealers and speed kings of the American League 
—"Snuffy” Stirnweiss of the N. Y. Yankees, 
George Case and George Myatt of the Senators 
—show you how to run . . . how to slide . . . 
how to steal. It’s all there in easy-reading comic 
book style—with a hundred full-color, action 
pictures taken from the Spalding co-sponsored 
OFFICIAL AMERICAN LEAGUE FILM! 

Be the first of your gang to know the science 
of playing and running the bases. Win ball 
games on the base paths for your team. Send for 
your book today. Enclose Sc to cover postage 
and handling. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 
ee eS ee 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S 
19 Beekman Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “Circling the Bases” by 
return mail. I enclose 5 cents (in coin or 
stamps) to cover postage and handling. 


Name 
Address 














Bone Talk 


A “Bone Bank” To provide a con. 
stant supply of bone for grafting pur- 
poses has been established at Memorial 
Hospital in Danville, Pa. The bones are 
kept in a deep freeze until needed, 

—J.C. 


Home Was Never Like This! 


The new Greyhound buses, besides 
having “Seats Shaped to the Human 
Form,” will be equipped with a wash- 
room, toilet, water cooler, drinking 
fountain, and maybe even a hostess. Al- 
though the new buses are double deck- 
ers, they are only eighteen inches 
higher than the present models.—J. C. 


Powerful Paint 
A new plastic paint is said to be of 
such tough consistency that it cannot be 
scratched, Recommended for kitchen 
furniture in families where Mom can't 
keep Dad and the boys from winding 
their feet around chair rungs.—D. S. 


Service with a Slide 


Large department stores are institut- 
ing play centers where mothers who go 
shopping may leave their children. They 
say the “small fry” how] to go shopping 
these days for the new shoppers’ service 
provides slides, merry-go-rounds, etc. 

—R. C. 


Flexible Flashlight 


A new flashlight can peer around cor- 
ners. The bulb is mounted in the end of 
a flexible metal tube so that the light 
may be pointed in any direction, wound 
around pipes and cables, or inserted in 
restricted spaces, 


Television a la Jukebox 
A New Jersey company is making 
small television receivers available for 
home use at no initial cost to subscrib- 
ers. Payment is made by feeding a coin 
meter fifty cents for each half hour of 
operation, 


Poison Paper 


DDT-treated wallpaper is now avail- 
able for children’s rooms. Designed to 


provide protection from disease-carrying - 


insects, the paper kills flies, mosquitoes, 
ants, moths, etc., that light upon the 
surface. We don’t know why this protec- 
tion should be denied to old codgers 
like us, but to date the paper is available 
in only two patterns, Jack and Jill and 
Walt Disney Favorites. 


What, No Slippers! 


If your dad has as much trouble light- 
ing a pipe as most men, he might like 
to hear of a newly designed pipe with # 
built-in lighter.—T. N. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT. 
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Sharps and Flats 


(Concluded from page 41) 


includes an attractive booklet with good 
square dance instructions.) This album, 
edited by Alan Lomax, is part of Decca’s 
American Folk Music series and is the 
best of the recent square dance alums 
we've heard. Calls are clear, and the 
directions for the various square dance 
steps should make teaching the gang 
easy. The album is particularly designed 
to help a group of amateur folk dancers 
develop their own caller. There are 
three sides of calls recorded. The other 
five sides are “practice sides” — square 
dance music with no calls, so that a 
would-be caller may put together any 
combination of the square dance figures 
described in the album and call his own 
dances. 

++ Folk Music of the Central East 
(Disc). This is the first album in Disc’s 
new series which will record authentic 
folk music from many countries. The 
series makes use of native instruments 
and native singers. Exotic, mysterious, 
and plaintive in turn, the bizarre music 
here recorded will hold a fascination 
for anyone interested in the culture of 
other countries. 


CLASSICAL 


+i++# Mozart’s Quartet No. 2 in 
E-Flat Major for Piano and Strings 
(Columbia). George Szell, pianist, with 
members of Budapest String Quartet. 
An excellent melodic quartet too in- 
frequently performed. Light and play- 
ful as only Mozart can be. 

De Falla’s El Amor Brujo. This fa- 
mous “gypsy ballet” is currently avail- 
able in two new recordings. A Victor 
recording is performed by Stokowski 
and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
with Nan Merriman, soloist. The Co- 
lumbia label offers Fritz Reiner and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony with Carol Brice, 
soloist. Both are #4 recordings, and 
choosing between them will be a matter 
of personal preference. We prefer Carol 
Brice’s voice, but on the other hand the 
orchestra in the Stokowski version seems 


better balanced and fuller bodied. 


FHFEHKHHHHHHHHHHHH 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
. .. Pop vocal 
HHHA Sun- 
day Kind of Love 
and Ivy (Capitol). 
Jo Stafford’s warm 
clear voice backed 


excellently by Paul Weston’s Orch. A 
swell platter! 


FEAHLHHHHHHHHHHH 





Just add 
WATER 


—that's alll! 


(with Duff’s 
... that is!) 














HANDY HELPER'S | 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N212 


‘What holds with 
firmness; “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 








REGENTS EXAMS * ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

yy) MODERN HISTORY 
ify. ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

/ ECONOMICS 
PLANE GEOMETRY 

SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 

+ TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 

/ CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

/ SPANISH 2 YEARS 

Yj) SPANISH 3 YEARS 

j/ FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 


4 0c Each 


Each book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


: BARRON’S REGENTS 


SERIES 
3? Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


BARRON > 
REGENT® 
SERIES 


REGENTS 


The little red books have 
oll the answers. 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices... . 
Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 

“AE SOE Ranteg ar ee 

75 Instructors 60th Year 
Catalogue upon request 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
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U. S. Postage Stamps 
100 Years Old 


By Allyn H. Wright 


Member of Executive Committee 
Centenary International Philatelic Exhibition 


| hee largest stamp show ever held, 
the Centenary International Phila- 
telic Exhibition, will be staged at Grand 
Central Palace in New York City from 
May 17 to 25. The purpose of this big 
show is to celebrate 100 years of the 
postage stamp in the United States. The 
first U. S. stamps were issued in July, 
1847, 


Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
First U. S. postage stamps, issued in 1847. 


A 3-cent commemorative stamp will 
be issued by the United States to honor 
the 100th birthday of our stamps. Sou- 
venir sheets showing the first two U. S. 
stamps and a new stamped envelope 
will be printed and issued at the show. 

Photographs of the first two U. S. 
stamps appear on this page. The original 
stamps will be on display at the exhibi- 
tion. One is a 5-center in brown of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, our first postmaster 
general. The other is a 10-center in 
black of George Washington. 

Although the United States has pio- 
neered in many things, our country did 
not issue the first postage stamps in the 
world. Great Britain issued the first post- 
age stamps in 1840. A British school 
teacher suggested the idea. This was six 
years before our first stamps appeared. 

From Great Britain we will borrow 
the original dies for the one-penny 
block, the first postage stamp ever is- 
sued. Other rare British stamps also will 
be displayed. 

The Swiss government is sending an 
exhibit and a special film. This film 
shows how stamps are made. Many 
other countries are planning displays for 
the show. One section of the exhi- 
bition will be named the Court of 
Honor. Here rare stamps will be on ex- 
hibit. 


Pictures of every U. S. Stamp ever is- 
sued from the very first stamps in 1847 to 
March 31, 1946, are shown in the book 
A Description of United States Postage 
Stamps (158 pages), for sale by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 30 cents. Stamps not accepted in 
payment. 


Toss-Up 


Asked what he thought of the two 
candidates for the election, an enlight- 
ened voter replied: “Well, when I look 
at them I’m thankful only one of them 


can get elected.” 
Journal of Education 


Practical Child 


A little girl went to the zoo with her 
father one day. As they stood before the 
gorilla’s cage, the father explained how 
strong and savage gorillas are, and how 
they often attack and kill people. 

The little girl looked timidly at the 
powerful animal in his cage. Then she 
said, very seriously: “Daddy, if the 
gorilla got out and killed you, what 
number bus do I take to go home?” 

The Animal Joker by Evan Esar, Harvest Hous 


Easter Egg 


Nit: “You should hear me play that 
old song, “Petunia’.” 
Wit: “ ‘Petunia’? How does it go?” 


Nit: “Petunia old gray bonnet —” 
Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 
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Shore Is, ‘Bub 


There was a young man named Teedle 
Who wouldn’t accept his degree; 

He said, “It’s enough to be Teedle, 
Without being Teedle, D. D.” 


Wyandotte H.8. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 


The Tactful and Diplomatic Answer 


Tired after a hard day, a distin- 
guished congressman in Washington 
handed the menu back to the waiter 
and said: “Just bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served and the 
congressman gave the waiter a generous 
tip. 

“Thank you, sir,” the waiter said, 
“and if you have any other friends who 


can’t read, just send them to me.” 
Mississippi Educational Advance 


Taking It Easy 


When General Brehon Somervell re- 
tired after four years of work, seven 
days a week and twelve hours a day, 
as head of Army Service Forces, he 
was dog-tired. A friend asked him his 
plans. P 

‘I'm going to rest,” Somervell de- 
clared. “For six weeks I'm going to 
just sit on the porch, After that, I’m 
going to start rocking — slowly.” 


Brooks-Scanlon Pine Echoes 


Blow Torch Rhythm 


Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, dem- 
onstrated in a recent concert his ability 
togneet all situations. During the play- 
ing of a symphonic piece, he had to 
blow his nose. Stealthily he pulled a 
handkerchief from his pocket, waited 
for two passages calling for horns, then 
blew his nose twice in time with the 
music. 

Everybody's Weekly 
* 
Had the Audience in Stitches 


Everybody has heard of the Barry- 
more tradition of presenting each other 
with a big red apple on the occasion of 
an opening, but Ethel Barrymore re- 
ceived no apple from brother Lionel 
when she started work on her fourth 
motion picture, RKO Radio’s The Farm- 
er's Daughter 

“The red apples apply only to thea- 
ter openings,” explained the First Lady 
of the Theater, “However, my brother 
John once sent me an apple just be- 
fore 1 had my appendix out. 

“His note simply said, ‘On the oc- 


casion of your opening, darling.’” 
RKO News 























Curtis in This Week 


The Passing Parade 


There was a spelling contest the 
other day in classes 3A and 3B of PS 
47 in Elmhurst, New York. Everyone 
missed the same word — they spelled 
“does” D-U-Z. 

PM 


On Courtship 


Courting some girls is just like a foot- 
ball game — just when the line is going 
strong a little interference ruins every- 
thing! 


Block's Booster 


Lip Reader, Perhaps 


A Saint Bernard sat down at a table 
in an exclusive restaurant. A waiter 
came up to him and pointed to a sign 
on the wall that read, “No Dogs.” The 
canine looked up and in a bored tone, 


answered, “Who's smoking?” 
Wyandotte H.S. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 


An Old Wives Tale 


The timid young man was askipg for 
a raise. “You see, sir,” he said, “my 
wife thinks I'm not making enough 
money and advised me to ask for a 
raise.” 

“I understand,” said the boss, nod- 
ding his head, “and I'll ask my wife if 
I can give you the raise.” 

Classmate 


47 


No-Hair vs. Crew Cuts 


Peter Lind Hayes, the zany new 
comedian on the Dinah Shore-Ford 
show, has just organized a new club 
called the “Society of Crew-Cuts.” 
Peter, who is one of Hollywood’s most 
notable exponents of the crew-cut, says 
that this type of hair cut is both neater 
and more hygienic than the long-haired 
variety. Together with charter mem- 
bers Dick Powell and Gary Moore, 
Hayes has recently stated the chief pur- 
pose of the society. That is: To encour- 
age Charles Boyer and Fred Astaire to 
adopt crew-cuts, too! 





yours, TOO, 
FOR GOOD 
HITTING @ 


7 
MICKEY VERNON 
A. L. Champior STAN MUSIAL 


N. L. Champion 


The 1946 Champions swung to the 
top with their personally autographed Lovis- 
ville Sluggers. Duplicates of their bats and 
other famous hitters are included in the 1947 
Slugger line-up. 


1947 Famous Slugger Yearbook. 
Ask your dealer send Se direct te 
Dept’ S-32, Hillerich & Bradsby Ce.. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBAi 








FREE CATALOG “4% 4img’ EAN 


Fumest quality. Over 300 artista des: rte S as 
for our attractive free catalog and select a ; 
senettiel sin oz cing fav pase cinco 02 ciate 

Dept. P, Motel Arts Go, Rochester, H. ¥. 








TMS 1 


Yes, sir! This is it—because for so many 
thousands of shooters it’s the perfect 
answer —streamlined beauty, 15-shot 
capacity, famous Mossberg “Master” 
action and ali Mossberg extra-value 
features. Chances are that you, too, 
will find this is it when you 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALER'S 
Catalog on request No sales at factory 


MODEL 46M 
22 CALIBER 
15-shot, bole 
action tubular 

repeater 


$27.95 


$28.60 west of Rockies 
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The New EMPIRE BUILDER includes modern coaches, and You enjoy privacy and restful sleep in luxurious post- 
at no increase in fare for reserved seats. rooms on the New EMPIRE BUILDER. 


The New Empire Builder 
of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
smoothest roadbed in the Northwest. It 
cuts 13'% hours off previous running time. 
Inside there’s more color, more comfort, more 
convenience than you’d have thought possi- 


@ This year visit the Pacific Northwest and 
ble before the war. Come aboard soon! 


California to your heart’s content. Travel 
on the first and finest post-war transconti- 
nental train. Diesel powered, this green 


and orange superliner streaks along the 
Write V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Special 
YOUR VACATION 
Issue 


THE SOUTH, THAT IS @ 16-7 


MESAS, MOVIES, AND INDIANS @ 8-T 


MEXICO ON A SHOESTRING ¢ 24-T 


MANHATTAN, HERE WE COME °* 14-T 





SPACE TO SPARE at alow coach fare... 
with 12,000 more luxury seats now avail- 
able daily in New York Central's three 
miles of gleaming new streamlined, 
air-conditioned, post-war coaches. 


1947 is 
Spotlighting 
the NEW in... 








LAZE AND GAZE at the scenic Water 
Level Route from the streamlined 
coach observation cars of such famous 
trains as The Pacemaker, The James 
Whitcomb Riley and Empire State Express. 


EXPLORE New York Central's 11,000 scenic 
miles at LOW COACH FARES 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 






















on New York Central's 
new luxury coaches 


a ABOARD the world’s largest 
fleet of post-war coaches, and 
you step straight into a glorious 
vacation. Shut the door on sum- 
mer heat, and relax in air-cooled 
comfort. You'll like the lean-back 
seats, wide windows, and modem 
luxuries of New York Central's 
new coaches. And they're here 
now to make your 1947 holiday 
a vacation a// the way! 


oe 

“NEW YORK 

CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 4 





FREE 1947 Vacation Guide 


i 
' 
{ 
Colorful booklet describes Holiday | 
territories in “Central” land. Write to 7 
Room 1334M, New York Central Sys- ; 
tem, 466 Lexington Ave., New York ; 
7 2 1 
% : 

' 

' 

' 
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APPY vacation! 

We've done 
our best to ship 
you off somewhere. In March to some 
U. S. summer school. In April to sum- 
mer schools abroad. And now, in this 
YOUR VACATION special issue, we 
have done what many of you asked — 
suggested specific tours. 


We hereby commission all readers to 
be Scholastic Teacher summer travel 
correspondents. Many of our travel hints 
this year are by teachers. Next year 
we hope there will be more. Manu- 
scripts with photos invited at regular 
rates. 


That colorful poster of U.N. nation 
flags we offer with all new or renewal 
subscriptions this spring has won wide 
acclaim. Last year both U.N. and N.B.C. 
borrowed the smaller size color plates 
for booklet covers. Some freshmen U.N. 
members practically had to design their 
flags while we held the presses. 

oO © _ 


A stepping stone to opportunity — 
that’s what winning Scholastic Awards 
is. For example see the June issue of 
Seventeen. To illustrate a special “It’s 
All Yours” issue, Seventeen signed up 
a number of 1946 Scholastic Art Awards 
winners. 


We want the public to appreciate 
what American teachers do to discover 
and nurture talents among American 
boys and girls. This year three national 
exhibitions in Pittsburgh, New York 
and Chicago will display Scholastic 
Awards. (See page 43-T.) 

° ° o 

May 31 Collier’s Magazine will fea- 
ture three pages of Scholastic Art en- 
tries selected for special Collier's 
Awards. 

. * 

“Now, will vou tell us what teachers 
want in their Scholastic Magazines?” 
With this question we greet our ad- 
visors in May. Advisory boards for 
English and Social Studies editions, 
Junior Scholastic, and Practical English 


meet May 10. Our National Advisory | 


| verious classroom by the 


Board for general policy meets May 
17-18. 
© * o 

N.E.A. and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation have cheered and aided our 
spring Prep magazine project — a spe- 
cial May 19 edition on careers in teach- 
ing. 





At the Anniversary Dinner marking 


Scholastic Art Awards’ 20th year. 
M. R. Robinson, Scholastic publisher, 
reviews progress with E. A. Dim- 
mick, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh. 
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Scholastic Teacher 


A national periodical for High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals of 
English and Social Studies 
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Scholastic Teacher is the teacher’ ‘s edition of the 





Scholastic Corporation. It appeors — week with 
the weekly lesson plan for the classroom magazines 
listed below. Once a month it is expanded to pre- 
sent hints on teaching techniques, trends, avdio- 
visual aids, ond news of education. 


with any club order 
of 10 or more copies of the Scholastic classroom 
magozines published weekly. It is also obtainable 
by single subscription to any one of — a 
zines. Each of the tie classr: 
zines listed below is epeaey tellored to. to (1) hel help 
s to enrich and keep the learning process 
current and stimulating; (2) meet specific needs in 
porticular subjects ond grade levels. 


t is supplied free of charge 


Junior Scholastic—a weekly magozine of cur- 
rent affairs for junior high school and upper ele- 


mentary classes in social studies and <S toniton 


24 | 





World Week—a weekly magazine for codal 
studies classes with special emphasis on civics 
ond world history for 8th, 9th and 10th grades. 


Practical English — a weekly magazine of En 
lish and the Communication Arts designed for high. 
school students in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general 
er academic courses and all business and voce- 
tional English courses. 


Prep — a woekty | magazine of Occupational In- 
ond G ond Practical Living, pub- 
lished for “ttudents preparing for careers in the 


ndustry, agriculture, govern- 
nded 


4 








ment, home ‘meking: Sense for classes in 
economics, retail selling, distributive and consumer 
education. 


Senior Scholastic—o weekly magazine for the 
following senior high school courses: problems of 
democracy, Americon history, world problems, ad- 
woneed @ composition, creative writing, general lit- 
erature. Senior Scholastic may be obtained in three 
editions: (1) Social Studies; (2) ry 4 English; 
(3) Combined Social Studies and English 


Club Subscriptions 
of 5 or More Copies Single 





Per Order Orders 
Magazine Per Semester Pér Yeor Per Year 
Junior Scholastic 45 $ .90 $1.50 
World Week . 50 1.00 1.50 
Practical English .. 40 1.20 2.00 
Prep ....... a 1.20 2.00 
Senior Scholastic - - 
Combined Edition ...... .75 1.50 2.32 
Advanced English Ed... .60 1.20 one 
Social Studies Edition .. .60 1.20 ome 


Schalacti 





i also publish Scholastic 
Coach, o magazine for high school cooches ond 
athletic | _ directors. For the American Vocational 
i publish the Ameri- 
con Vocstlonal hoa © aon supplying in- 
formation to teacher and ators 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial educa- 
tion, distributive education, and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describing 
new and promising teaching techniques and prac- 
tices in English and social studies or such fields of 
general teacher ility os gui . safety 
education, child development, supervision, etc. Pay- 
ment is m for ipts d at time 
of publication and at standard rates. Manuscripts 
submitted should be accompanied by photographs 
A. aaa ore available and appropriate to the 

ject. 














Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohie 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


our pupils, children of The Air Age, naturally ask 
Benen like that — and if you don’t already know 
the answer to this one, why not discover what it is like 
to fly? Why not plan a vacation trip by air? 


Win University Credits! 
This summer, TWA, the Trans World Airline, will 


cooperate in offering teachers three university-sponsored 
tours — all of them good for credits toward a university 
degree. 


One tour will take teachers to India. A second will go 
to the Mediterranean; and the third, The British Isles. 
Of course, there are also a multitude of places to visit 
and things to see, right here in the United States — every 
one of them easier to reach if you fly by TWA. 


For more complete information, merely fill out, clip 
and mail the coupon at right. 








TRANS WORLD A/RLINE 


Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 

Please send me further information about the university- 
sponsored tour, or tours, checked below. 


C) Mediterranean C] The British Isles 


| I would like to take a trip by air within the U.S.A. 


I am interested in the following areas: 
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States, Cities 
Raise Salaries 


Increase in State Funds 
May Reach $200,000,000 


State aid to education may 
rise as much as $200,000,000 
this year. Reports of new ac- 
tions continue to pour in as 
legislatures wind up their ses- 
sions. 


Washington: Raised all sal- 
aries at least $500. Minimum 
regular certificate salary, $2400. 
Pensions up from $20 to $100 
per month. State support, $88,- 


555,962. 


Mississippi: Added $5,000,000 
state aid. This will average 
$540 per teacher in countries 
receiving equalizing aid. 

North Carolina: Senate is ex- 
pected to approve House ac- 
tion increasing state salary 
schedule by 30 per cent. 


Arkansas: Boosted — bachelor 
degree teachers from minimum 
$200 to $2100; doctor's from 
$1440 to $3025. 


Indiana: New state minimum 
for bachelor degree, $2400, is 
82 per cent rise. 

Idaho: State aid _ increased 
from $3,025,000 to $8,000,000. 
Bachelor degree teachers as- 
sured $1600 minimum. 


Tennessee: State aid nearly 
doubled. Salary increases 50 to 
80 per cent depending on 


length of experience. 
also increased 


Cities have 


salaries: 


Portland, Ore.: $600 


Minneapolis: $600 raises fo: 
1947; more promised for 1948. 


raises, 


Baltimore: $300 raises. 
Chicago: Raises: $350 for ele 


‘mentary, $250 for high school 


teachers. 


Cincinnati: Minimum up from 
$1200 to $1900. 


Milby vukee: Bonus, tied to liv- 
ing¢ st, up from $437 to $774. 
Deter. it: On Sept. 1 teachers 
will vet $185 added to pre- 
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Should School Teachers Be Joiners? 


How much community activ- 
ity should a teacher take on? 
Here’s the judgment of Penn- 
sylvania schoolmen meeting at 
Edinboro State Teachers Col- 
lege: 

1. Register and vote. But 
take part primarily in political 
activities which help home and 
school. 

2. Take part in church ac- 
tivities if interested. If you 
teach Sunday school, teach a 
different age group from your 
regular school group. 


3. Take part in PTA. Dont 
be president. 

4. Take part in community 
fund drives. Give within abil- 
ity limits, even if it is a small 
sum. 

5. Join service clubs. Don’t 
flaunt fraternal orders. 

6. Join social groups not lim- 
ited to teachers. 

7. Don’t over-indulge in 
community activities. But don’t 
be a “suitcase” teacher. Try for 
a happy medium. 








Greek War Relief Assn. offers 


teaching aids, pictures and 
maps to help students know 
more about the land Congress 


has voted American aid. For 
sets, write the Association at 
221 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. N. Y. 

New York: Deficiencies in 
grammar, punctuation, and 


spelling among students enter- 
ing business “is placing a 
crucifying burden” on person- 
nel managers according to a poll 
by the Transportation Supervi- 


sors Association. 





Thespians to Meet 


Performances, demonstra- 
tions, and clinics abound in 
the five-day Second National 
Dramatic Arts Conference 
scheduled at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., June 


16-21. Sponsor: The National 
Thespian Society with Indiana 
University Theatre. Radio will 
also be featured. 


San Francisco: Segregation 
of Mexican children by four 
Southern California school dis- 
tricts is “unconstitutional” the 
Federal Court of Appeals 
ruled. 


Personals 

Milton Eisenhower, _ presi- 
dent, Kansas A. & M. College, 
succeeds Archibald MacLeish 
on UNESCO’s executive coun- 
cil. 

Francis G. Cornell, formerly 
U. S. Office of Education re- 
search and _ statistics director, 
has been appointed education 
expert for the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 





Hot Off the Washington Griddle 


“The disciplines of the so- 
sciences are not at this 
sufficiently well defined 
says the Senate com- 
mittee approving the National 
Science Foundation Bill. But 
the Foundation may “explore 
the needs of the social sci- 
ences.” This would seem to be 
a brush off of social sciences 
putting overwhelming weight 
of Federal encouragement be- 
hind the physical sciences. 


cial 
tine 


Senate action on U. S. Of- 
fice Education appropriations 
is pending. The House OKed 


same amount as last vear. 





Reacting against the trend to 


disperse education functions, 
the House appropriations com- 
mittee, in approving $63,000 for 
workers’ education in Labor 
Department, said, “There is no 
valid reason why education in 
this field should not be carried 
on by the Office of Education.” 


Start of “Freedom Train,” 
carrying historic American doc- 
uments around U. S., now 
scheduled about September 1. 


The House approved a $6,- 
000,000 deficiency appropria- 
tion to continue the school 
lunch program. 





Support Grows 
For Federal Aid 


But Educators Divide on 
Methods Proposed in Bills 


Polled on the issue, Is. Fed- 
eral aid to education necessary 
and desirable, 529 education 
organizations and higher insti- 
tutions voted overwhelmingly 
“Yes.” 

Dr. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, American Council on 
Education, gave the poll de 
tails at the Senate hearings on 
four Federal aid bills: Educa- 
tion organizations, 83, Yes; 4, 
No; higher institutions, 386, 
Yes, 57, No. Total in favor, 89 
per cent. 

“There would have been no- 
where near that unanimity of 
opinion ten years ago,” said 
Dr. Zook. 

On the issue of Federal aid 
for private schools, Dr. Zook 
reported public schools and 
colleges 91.5 per cent against: 
private schools, 75 per cent for. 

Dr. Zook favors the Aiken 
Bill (S199). NEA forces con 
tinue support of the Taft Bill 
($472). All states would re- 
ceive some Federal aid under 
the Aiken Bill. Those in need 
(about two-thirds) would re- 
ceive funds by Taft Bill. 


Parallel hearings will begin 


soon in the House with the 
spotlight on sub-committee 
chairman McGown’s new bill 


(HR2953). This duplicates the 
Taft Bill with this addition: 
that no state shall receive less 
than $3 per census child, 5 to 
17 years old. That would add 
$50,000,000 to the first 
Taft Bill cost estimated at 
$150.000,000. 


year 


Forthcoming Meetings 


National Congress of Parents 
and fiftieth anniver 
sary, Chicago, June 2-4. 

National Education Associa- 
tion, Representative Assembly, 
Cincinnati, July 7-11 

American Library Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, June 30- 
July 5. 


Teachers, 


Library of Congress will 
have an Education Reference 
Section if Congress approves - 
Librarian L. H. Evans’ pro- 
posal supported by many na- 
tional organizations. 








IT CAN STILL 


BE ALL Yours THIS YEAR 


-«» the “ah”-inspiring scenery, the 
cool green spaces of Canada’s vaca- 
tion playgrounds...the life and 
colour of her cities and resorts ..: 
the refreshingly different flavour of 


this neighbour nation where you're 


Then... stake your claim on the 
holiday of a lifetime by making your 
reservations right away. If we can 
help with information, just send the 
coupon below to Canadian Govern- 


ment Travel Bureau, Department of 


never a stranger—always a guest. Trade and Commerce. 





: . 2 Hon. J. A. MocKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 
Make up your mind that this is mie ht 
your year to see and enjoy it all, NO PASSPORT NEEDED A 


~ sA 


Crystal, china, woollens, native 
handicrafts, —all help make shopping 
@ real delight. 


Old crafts, old customs add 
piquancy to your sightseeing in the 
historic Eastern Provinces. 


Golf, swim or just relax at one 
of Canada’s away-from-it-all resorts 
or summer colonies. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me literature on Canada— 
Vacations Unlimited—(Please Print) AB-473 
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Ready... 


It is nearing the beginning and the end. The end of 
the school year, the finish of a job; the beginning of va- 
cation — for relaxation, broadening horizons, fresh outlooks 
... for travel. 

To help you set your course for the best holiday ever, 
we too are ready with information for low and moderate 
cost travel. In these pages you will find many answers 
to your “roaming” questions, 


Sek... 


Travel opportunities are gradually’ approaching their pre- 
war status, returning to the carefree days when you could 
twirl a globe and select a destination at random. Now you 
may take to the road again to “discover” foreign lands or 
explore first-hand our own great sprawling country. One 
word of warning: Don’t forget that thousands of Amer- 
icans with pent-up travel desires will be on the move this 
summer; therefore advance reservations are important. 

Space permits us to touch only the high spots. For details, 
consult your local travel agent, whose business it is to grap- 
ple with your specific problems. Whether you decide upon 


‘a tailor-made or packaged tour, his free service includes 


everything from mapping your route to buying your ticket 
and making your reservations, 


Go... 


Readers ask us where to go and what to see so we present 
a series of imaginary tours covering sections of the United 
States and Canada most feasible for summer travel. The 
tours are necessarily arbitrary, but can be modified and 
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WHERE TO GO AND WHAT YOU CAN SEE 


adapted to your own special purpose. Herewith a bow to 
The American Automobile Association for their help in 
routing the tours. Though they are based on motoring, all 
of the territory covered can, of course, be reached by com- 
mon carrier, Proposed routes are not always the shortest. 
But they are designed to remind you where you can go and 
what you can do. So you're off! 


Time and Cost: 


By Bus or Motor Car: Express buses on long-distance 
schedules average around 900 miles in 24 hours without 
night stopovers. If you drive vourself 
variables, depending on your car and your endurance. Your 
best bet is to count on averaging 300 highway miles a day, 
allowing additional time for sight-seeing, backtracking, side 
trips, and city driving. 

Long distance bus transportation costs about $1.50 per 
100 miles not counting food and lodging. Subtract 10 per 
cent for round trip ticket. In your car a good average 
per mile expense figure for operating costs only is 2-2h 
cents per mile. 


there are many 


By Train: High-speed deluxe trains average about 40 
to 60 miles per hour; slower trains, which stop more fre- 
quently, average about 30 to 40 miles per hour. Time for 
train changes must be allowed, depending upon your itin- 
erary. 

Pullman averages about $3.30 per 100 miles; coach, $2.20 
per 100 miles. There is a 10 to 25 per cent reduction for 
round trip tickets depending on your route. 

By Plane: Airplanes average around 160 miles per hour, 
allowing for stopovers at airports en route. 

Costs are at a basic rate of $5.00 per hundred miles 
(domestic travel) including meals. 

Remember that all train, bus, and airlines tickets for travel 
in the northern part of the Western Hemisphere are subject 
to 15 per cent Federal Tax. 
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Southwest and California Bulge 


With Plus Factors That Add Up to Tourist Delight 






Mesas, Movies, and 


E start our 4,000-mile circle tour in Denver, whose 

bracing mountain air encourages sight seeing. For 

scenery, we recommend the main circle drive which 
spirals up Lookout Mountain by the Lariat Trail to the 
rock tomb of Buffalo Bill. For concerts and summer opera, 
there is the Civic Center’s Greek Theater; Cheesman Park 
also has open-air opera in mid-July. Gastronomically speak- 
ing, broiled mountain trout is your best bet. 

Our route takes us south through Sedalia and Devil’s 
Head to the Garden of the Gods, then on to the health 
resort of Colorado Springs. Pike’s Peak lies to the east, 
with a cog-wheel railway to the top. A 12-mile trip over 
the Broadmoor Cheyenne Mountain (50c toll) leads to the 
Will Rogers Memorial and Museum. 

We follow the Phantom Canyon Highway from Cripple 
Creek, an old gold-mining camp, to Canyon City, where 
early in June there is a Rodeo and Pioneer Celebration. 
By taking the Tunnel Drive (50c toll) to the west you can 
penetrate Royal Gorge, or from the world’s highest suspen- 
sion bridge on the Arkansas River, you can descend an 
almost perpendicular cliff on an incline railway to the bot- 
tom of the Gorge. 


Into New Mexico — and the Past 


If it’s August, Pueblo is the next stop for the Colorado 
State Fair and Rodeo. Then south to Raton, New Mexico, 
and back to stagecoach and bullwhacking days. U. S. 85 
parallels the Santa Fe Trail, once the laborious route of 
lumbering ox trains and freight caravans, through Las Vegas 
in the Sangre de Cristo foothills, to picturesque Santa Fe. 
But we follow Route 64 through the old Spanish town and 
ayt colony of Taos, where D. H. Lawrence spent his last 





Santa Fe Railway Photograph 


Come and get it! Service a la chuck wagon in the West. 


years on “El Lobo” ranch. Taos was also the stamping 
ground of Kit Carson. 

Two miles north, the five-terraced, flat-topped adobe 
houses and narrow streets of Pueblo de Taos tell of an 
Indian civilization older than Christianity. Twenty miles 
south at the Mission San Lorenzo de Picuris, an unusual 
fiesta takes place on August 10. 

Santa Fe was first an Indian pueblo, then a Spanish 
capital, later Mexican, finally American, becoming the 
capital of New Mexice. The old Palace of Governors on 
the plaza, seat of government for three centuries, dates 
back to 1610. Governor Lew Wallace wrote part of his 
novel Ben Hur in the building, which now exhibits Indian 
and Spanish relics. The Laboratory of Anthropology also 
contains arts and crafts of the Southwest. Incidentally, 
don’t leave this bilingual state without trying a meal of 
Mexican food. 

En route to Albuquerque we cross the Rio Grande at 
Bernalillo to visit the excavated ruins of what archaeologists 
believe to be the Pueblo of Kuaua, where Coronado’s army 
camped in 1540-41. Those headed for Carlsbad Caverns 
and El Paso can branch off from Santa Fe through Ft. 
Sumner, where the outlaw Billy the Kid is buried, to Roswell, 
near the Bottomless Lakes in the Pecos Valley. This is 
the gateway to Lincoln National Forest, summer play- 
ground for much of New Mexico and western Texas. West 
of Roswell near Alamogordo, a gaping crater in the glis- 
tening gypsum dunes bears mute evidence of mankind's 
transition to the Atomic Age on July 16, 1945. 

The first adobe houses of Albuquerque sprawled about 
the Old Town Plaza when the city was founded by the 
Spaniards. The Mission Church of San Felipe: de Nari on 
the northwest corner was established soon after. In Albu- 
querque you can also visit the University of New Mexico; 
for something less modern you can drive 14 miles to Isleta 
te see one of the oldest and largest Pueblo Indian villages 
in New Mexico, where life goes on today much as it did 
in Coronado’s time. Religious services are still held in its 
17th-century Mission. 


Indians, ‘‘The Canyon,” and Nature 


Following Route 66 takes us through Gallup, scene of 
the three-day Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial in August, 
with 30 tribes participating in the dances, athletic events, 
and exhibits of ancient and modern arts and handicrafts. 
Shortly after crossing the border into Arizona, we see the 
glowing patches of intense color which mark the Painted 
Desert. Another of nature’s vagaries is found in the weird 
stone trees of the nearby Petrified Forest. 

Those who are Phoenix-bound turn south at Flagstaff, 
where 3,000 Indians gather for a Pow-Wow on July 24 
This road winds through the white, yellow, and red rock 
cliffs of Oak Creek Canyon, familiar as the scene of Zane 
Grey’s novel, Call of the Canyon. From Flagstaff you can 
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also go north te Grand Canyon through the vertical little 
copper-mining town of Jerome, with buildings spattered 
all over the mountainside. An alternative route is 64 from 
Williams, straight north to Grand Canyon. 

The spectacular Canyon defies description. Whether you 
restrict your sightseeing to drives around the rim or include 
a descent on muleback into its vastness, you'll find all sorts 
of extra-curricular activities organized for visitors: free 
auto caravans; lectures at Bright Angel Lodge, complete 
with movies; Indian dances every evening. 


Movie Crews on Location 


To the north, in southern Utah, is Zion National Park, 
land of sand, shale, and limestone monoliths. Like as not 
vou'll find a movie crew on location here. Then there's 
the vast horseshoe-shaped amphitheater of Bryce Canyon 
wearby, Ebenezer Bryce, from whom it takes its name, 
described it cryptically as “a h—— of a place to lose a cow.” 
On the way to Cedar City, we pass through an area of 
high alpine flower meadows, at their height between July 
5 and mid-August, where the movies Union Pacific, Smoky, 
and My Friend Flicka were filmed. 

Las Vegas, town of the gaming tables, is next on our itin- 
erary. Twenty-four miles east are fabulous man-made won- 
ders, 726-foot Boulder Dam and Lake Mead, the world’s 
largest artificial lake. You can take a 40-minute (75c) 
or an all-day ($10 including lunch) cruise on the incredi- 
bly blue stretch of Lake Mead, and elevators carry vou 
down into the dam (25c). Death Valley lies 280 feet below 
sea level to the northwest; but we avoid its soaring sum- 

(Concluded on page 36-T) 





Photo by Mario Scacheri 


At Acoma tourists see America’s oldest civilization. 
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BUENOS DIAS 


By Dr. Nora B. Thompson 


Leader, Summer Study 
Tours to Central America 


SENORAS 


Central American Republics Welcome U. S. Teachers on Summer Study Tour 


E TOOK off by plane from New Orleans at midnight 
on June 28, to land in Guatemala in time for break- 
fast. Sightseeing in and around the capital and shopping for 
Indian textiles were crowded into the next six days. One 
afternoon we drove to Chinautla to see my Pokoman Indian 
friend who used to mold my water jars by the oldest method 
of pottery-making (the coil). We found her squatting as 
ever on the ground before her clay and bowl of water, sur- 
rounded by her coffee trees, banana plants and bamboo 
bushes, Before we left the country, she trudged the seven 
miles to our hotel bringing a tiny water jar for each of us 
in her “carrying cloth.” 

The Fourth of July highlighted our week in Guatemala 
City. At the George Washington School, which always cele- 
brates our national holiday, we presented a globe to the 
school and notebooks to the first and fifth grades made for 
them by pupils of the same grades in our own schools. In 
the afternoon the Director of the National Conservatory 
of Music gave a piano recital in our honor. Dinner was a 
festive occasion, with three famous Guatemalan artists as 
guests, and with quetzal pins, tri-color corsages, and pic- 
torial maps of Guatemala as favors for each U. S. visitor. 


We Took the High Road 


One morning we set out for the highlands, stopping at 
Chimaltenango to lunch with friends and at Patzicia, where 
the Guatemalan Declaration of Independence was signed. 
As our journey ended, rain prevented a view of Lake Atit- 
lgn from the mountain heights, so our “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
were saved for every day of our stay except the first. 

The narrow, winding road along precipitous barrancas 
makes Nahuala, beyond Solola, seem much farther than it 
really is. Though the Nahualans greeted us cordially enough, 
we were relieved when our journey over that road was 
ended and we were safe in our hotel along the lake. On 
Sunday we drove. to Chichicastenango. The market was 
crowded as was the incense-filled church, where devout 
Indians knelt by their flickering candles and rose petals. 

We crossed Lake Atitlan to San Lucas Toliman to make 
our yearly visit to the public school and hear a class recite 
its botany lesson in unison. The following day we recrossed 
the lake to Santiago Atitlan. In the school we met a teacher 
who had recently attended the Institute for Rural Teachers 
(jointly sponsored by Guatemala and the U. S.). He was 
as thrilled with that experience as we were with his use 
of what he had learned. During our homeward journey the 


Editor's ..ote: The Third Annual Study Tour of Central America in 1947, 
conducted by Dr. Nora B. Thompson, will be held in two parts to 
permit bers to attend the $ School for North Americans 
at the Universidad de San Carlos in Guatemala City. Rooms with 
private families in homes approved by a U. S.-Guatemalan committee 
can be arranged on request. For details, write to Dr. Thompson, 116 








Argyle Road, Ardmore, Pa. 





wind rose, the waves dashed high, and some of us wished 
that Lake Atitlan were not so wide! 

We chartered a launch for a trip to San Antonio Palopo, 
and from the heights of the village took some of our most 
colorful photographs of the lake, which was a gorgeous 
blue, with white clouds floating in the Guatemalan sky and 
women in scarlet blouses lingering at the public well. In 
the afternoons we waded in the lake. Despite the rocky 
bottom and makeshift bathing suits, we all indulged. 

Because a bridge was out we had to go the long way 
round to Quezaltenango. This gave us a glimpse of the 
short section of the Pan American Highway we had missed, 
the market at Tecpan, and a visit to its beam-ceilinged 
church. We went over the 12,000-foot Chichoy Pass, revel- 
ing in views of the lake we had left seven thousand feet 
below. It was mid-July, yet we were shivering in topcoats 
over woolen suits. Don Guillermo’s hearty greeting at Que- 
zaltenango warmed us spiritually but not physically. That 
night many of us longed for red flannels and bed socks! 

With Guatemala’s second city as our headquarters, we 
made several one-day excursions. On Friday we elbowed 
our way through the throng in San Francisco del Al. 
market, where we bought gaudy textiles but only price 
the squealing pigs. Then we crossed the mountains to 
Momostenango to see the religious “burning places.” A 
heavy rain forced the Indians to join us under the palm- 
thatched shelter where a squatting Indian woman sold in- 
cense and candles to worshippers. 

One day we followed the River of Blood to Zunil and 
Santa Maria, In the depths of a barranca we visited the 
hydro-electric plant built at great cost and much labor not 
many years ago. Sunday we went to the San Juan Ostun- 
calco market, then ascended leaving the low lands behind. 

Eventually we had to leave the Mayan Highlands for 
Antigua, colonial capital and “City of Ruins.” Our historic 
and beautiful hotel there was a delight to the “inner man,” 
and provided a relaxing atmosphere. At the “House of the 
Bells” we spent extravagantly and went just as wild over 
the views from its patio. We visited the dollmaker and the 
pottery factory, and wandered through the ruins of La 
Merced, Los Recoletos, Santo Domingo and other churches. 


Guatemala to Costa Rica 


Our return to Guatemala City via Santa Maria de Jesus 
took us to Palin, where we bought pineapples for 3c each; 
and to Amatitlan, where Indian women balance candies of 
brilliant hues in flat baskets on their heads. A day of shop- 
ping in the capital, and then we separated; for some of 
us Costa Rica lay ahead, 

During our month in San Jose we lived in a pension two 
doors from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where the Presi- 


(Concluded on page 34-T) 
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study Below: La Merced Cathedral, Antigua, shows 
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Canadian National Railways 
We started from Albany; Rochester (saw GE and 
Kodak) then fascinating Niagara Falls. The “Cave in 

g the Winds” is like a mountain top in a hurricane. 
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U. 8. Steel Photo 


Gary, Indiana. Our New York 
ego deflates as we contemplate 
g ovr dependence on resources 
and “hinterlands” industries, 
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U. S. is larger than Europe but it is possible to make a 
Grand Tour of it in one summer vacation. Three teachers 
and 28 youthful adventurers did it last year. With them 
went one mother, Mrs, Stephens, who became official bi- 
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red and pink rock at Zion and Bryce National Parks, and 
finally the total spectrum of word-defying Grand Canyon. 
Union Pacific R. R. Photo 
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We were delighted with Wil- 
shire Blvd. and Hollywood, that 
adolescent section of L.A. that 
is so excited @bhout growing up. 

Santa Fe Ry. Photo 


Atlas Photo 
Over the beautiful Golden Gate Bridge and 
into San Francisco . . . Chinatown, the 

. House, Fishermen's Wharf, and cable cars. 


Southern Pacific Photo 

Yosemite, with a rocky greeting from El Capitan. 
We saw the open-air theater, Mirror Lake, and felt 

g insignificant before giant Mariposa Grove redwoods. 












Sunday, August 4: — Tonight we ar- 
rived at Grand Central Station right on 
the dot. I don’t see how New York 
can move over enough to make room 
for us! Splurged on a taxi to the hotel 
— buses, subways, and shoe leather 
from now on. We wrote ahead ten 
days ago for theater reservations and 
for tickets to the radio broadcasts that are distributed free 
to the public, but aside from that our schedule is wide open, 

Monday, August 5: — Breakfast at the Automat. It’s un- 
canny the way the coffee-dispenser shuts off at just the right 
moment. To give Manhattan the once-over lightly, at 10:30 
a.m. we took a $2 sight-seeing yacht cruise around the is- 
land. Our loud-speaker host packed so much into his three- 
hour lecture that we now feel like old hands at getting 
around, Gave our undivided attention to some of Schrafft’s 
fancy bakery concoctions over a late lunch on Fifth Ave- 
nue, then struck out on foot for a tour of the Avenue’s fabu- 
lous shops. Stopped at the headquarters of the Associated 
American Artists, where you can purchase original etch- 
ings or lithographs for as little as $5, then turned right on 
57th Street. This is art gallery street. We saw everything 
from cubist paintings to old masters. Also meandered through 
Third Avenue’s antique shops before having a cocktail at 
Beekman Tower’s terrace on the Top of the Tower. Superla- 
tive views from the 26th floor. Here we got a bird's-eye 
look at the projected site of the United Nations’ headquar- 
ters. Swedish smorgasbord in the Kungsholm’s summer gar- 
den before going to Oklahoma. It may be old hat to New 
Yorkers, but we knew we could count on this true and tried 
musical. After the show we strolled down Broadway. What 
a carnival — shooting galleries, penny arcades, flea circuses, 
and animated king-size electric signs! Stood fascinated for 
at least fifteen minutes on the corner of Times Square watch- 
ing the sign movies. Our midnight snack was waffles and ice 
cream, a specialty of The Cider Mill, just above 47th Street. 

Tuesday, August 6: — After breakfast at the Ham-N-Egg 
Gorner, on Broadway, our sightseeing took us on a 
$1.20 guided tour through skyscrapers that loom dizzily 
in mid-town Manhattan at Rockefeller Center. Though we 
didn’t pretend to comprehend all of the intricate scientific 

















































One Week — $75. 
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and industrial achievements on display in the Hall of Mo- 
tion, we spent an awesome hour there. Lunch in the English 
Grill on the Plaza, which is abloom with lovely flowers. 
Afterward we were introduced to the Rockette’s rhythmic 
precision at Radio City Music Hall. Then more window- 
shopping, this time in the specialtv shops on Madison Ave- 
nue. Even the customers were models of fashion. Dropped 
in at St. Patrick's Cathedral during the afternoon to rest 
a bit and reflect upon its detached serenity set down in the 
midst of the world’s busiest city. Dinner, Strauss waltzes at 
the Old Brew House in a jovial Austrian atmosphere. We 
wound up the day by jogging through Central Park in one 
of the quaint, horse-drawn victorias. 

Wednesday, August 7: — Today we went north on the 
subway to Morningside Heights, for a look at, Columbia 
University and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Europe 
has nothing on us when it comes to churches — after it's 
completed, this impressive structure will be the world’s 
largest Gothic cathedral. Surrounded by students from many 
foreign lands, we lunched at the cafeteria in International 
House before proceeding by bus to Fort Tryon Park to 
explore the four Cloisters. We must bow to Europe for the 
statuary, sculptured doorways, frescoed walls, and stained 
glass windows from old monasteries. By bus back down 
Riverside Drive, past Grant’s Tomb and parkways where old 
men dozed in the sun and prim nursemaids minded their 
perambulators. Stopped off at historic Claremont Inn on the 
Hudson and dined to music in the garden. To the Hayden 
Planetarium tonight (65c), where we saw plenty of stars 
and did not have our fortunes told. 

Thursday, August 8: — Up early today to journey by sub 
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way to the southern end of the island. We felt engulted in 
the towering skyscrapers of Wall Street, but fought off tinges 
of claustrophobia long enough to take in the busy Stock 
Exchange and Trinity Church. We found the graves of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Robert Fulton in Trinity burial ground. 
Colonial City Hall, where the Stamp Act Congress met, 
was also on our list, as well as the Federal Hall Memorial Mu- 
seum, where Washington was inaugurated) Embarked on 
a boat bound for Bedloe’s Island for a close-up of the mam- 
moth Lady of Liberty. Spent the afternoon in the bohemia 
of Greenwich Village, hinching at the Sea Fare off dishes 
“from the blue deep,” along with a green tossed salad that 
would please the palate of the most exacting gourmet. We 
roamed through MacDougal’s Alley in the Village, and Wash- 
ington Mews, among its stables-turned-studios. Returning, 
we stopped for a moment at the Little Church Around the 
Corner, finally ending up (quite literally “up”) at the Em- 
pire State Building, king of skyscrapers, where for $1.20 we 
got a million-dollar view of greater New York’s five boroughs 
from the 102nd floor. Before attending the radio broadcast, 
we had a meal at the Russian Tea Room of cold borscht 
and blinis, delicious pancakes stuffed with cottage cheese. 

Friday, August 9: — Spent the morning in the largest de- 
partment store in the world — where else but at Macy's? 
This seemed to be our “big” day, for we also spent some time 
in the stone-lion-guarded Public Library, second largest in 
the country, the Congressional being the largest. From there 
we moved on to the Museum of Modern Art, where we 
browsed for a couple of hours over the paintings and an 
excellent photographic exhibit. Our 35c entrance fee also 
admitted us to a showing of former matinee idol Rudolph 
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Valentino’s Son of the Sheik. (1 had 
forgotten how important throat-clutch- 
ing gestures were in the old silent 
days). Tea in the Museum’s Sculp- 
ture Garden, then back to the hotel 
for some much needed rest. For din- 
ner in a French atmosphere with 
French cuisine, we went to the Cham- 





plain Restaurant. Naturally, we had hors d’oeuvres and onion 
soup. Again turned to one of New York’s sightseeing com- 
panies for our evening's entertainment. This turned out to 
be a night bus tour including Greenwich Village, China- 
town, and a trip to the R.C.A. Building’s observation roof. 
It was fun threading our way among vendors’ pushcarts and 
romping children on the lower East Side to visit the bazaars 
and temples on Mott Street. We saw the Dover Street Mis- 
sion, and even took in the Chinese opera. We could have left 
our pocketbooks at home, for our $3.40 ticket included 
everything. 

Saturday, August 10: — Slept late, then because of the 
warm weather we gave ourselves over to the grass and 
trees of Central Park. Had “brunch” in the cafeteria at the 
zoo; from our table on the terrace we watched the animals 
having theirs. Afterwards we cooled off in a rowboat on 
the lake. Dined at the Tavern on the Green before zoom- 
ing by subway up to the Lewisohn Stadium for a lovely 
symphony under the stars in the Greek-style amphitheater. 

Sunday, August 11:—A late and lazy breakfast. We 
gorged ourselves on hot popovers and Philadelphia scrapple 
under the gay awnings shading Chatham Walk open air 
cafe. This fortified us for the strenuous hike ahead through 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Vespers at the Riverside 
Church seemed a fitting climax to our seven days in Man- 
hattan. We will never forget the stained glass between the 
soaring cathedral pillars; the blues and reds are liquid light. 

We took off for home from Grand Central tonight, steeped 


in pleasant memories of the sights and sounds and smells 
that are New York, and feeling as if we'd had a trip around 
the world for $75. Our only regret is for the things we've 
missed, both in Manhattan and in the other boroughs, We're 
saving them for another visit. 
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A Tour That Takes in Washington 
Tidewater History 
and Atomic Energy's Home Town 


UR travel spotlight swings southeastward to focus on 
the nation’s capital, Virginia’s historic tidewater area, 
colonial Williamsburg, the gigantic Tennessee Valley 
experiment, scenic beauties of the Smokies and Shenandoah 
Valley. 
At Washington, D. C, 
you could spend an entire vacation investigating the tourist- 
worthy charms of Government-town, For the public build- 


where our 1600-mile tour begins, 


> 


ings we recommend a guidebook and sightseeing bus tours. 
But for suggestions that lie outside the realm of guided 
tours: Take a leisurely cruise down the Potomac for a 
pleasant introduction on a sultry day to Mt. Vernon. Treat 
yourself to a shore dinner on the waterfront, or a mouth- 
watering popover-embellished fare at the Watergate be- 
fore attending a sunset Symphony. The orchestra plays from 
a barge anchored offshore on the Potomac. Canoes with 
music-loving paddlers swarm around it like nibbling min- 
nows, while the rest of the audience sits on stone steps be- 
neath the Lincoln Memorial watching the sun drop behind 
the Virginia hills to the accompaniment of Brahms or Bee- 
thoven. 

You might tollow the tortuous wanderings of Rock Creek 
through the large, sylvan park which extends from the Lin- 
coln Memorial as far as Maryland. Though it runs through 
the center of the city, most visitors miss it. If you’re a zoo 
addict, there’s an excellent one here; for flowers en masse, 
go to the Botanic Gardens near the Capitol. The flavor of 





Keystone View Co 
Rockets’ red glare lights up Washington on July Fourth. 
And don’t overlook concerts at the Water Gate. 


The South, that is 


an ancient vintage hangs about Old Georgetown. For summer 
theater, try the Crossroads or the Red Barn, both nearby, 

From Washington we move south through Alexandria, 
Revolutionary port center. Here you can spend an hour or 
two “doing” Christ Church (10c) attended regularly by 
Washington and Lee; Carlyle House (25c) a Virginia man- 
sion restored and furnished in period; Gadsby’s Tavern 
(25c); and the Presbyterian Meeting House (10c), with 
its old-fashioned gated pews. 

Our next stop is in and around Fredericksburg, home of 
members of the Washington family and scene of some of 
the bloodiest battles of the Civil War. For sightseers, there 
is the Old Slave Block and the homes of Washington's 
mother (25c) and sister (50c). Nearby Spotsylvania Na- 
tional Military Park includes four great battlefields of the 
War Between the States, virtually a history laboratory and 
all within a radius of 15 miles of Fredericksburg. Guides and 
narrative markers help you to identify the Union and Con- 
federate lines and relate the stories of battles at key points. 

Highway 3 leads to Washington's birthplace on the 
Potomac (12c), and to Stratford Hall (50c), ancestral es 
tate of the Lee family, to bask in the pleasant atmosphere 
of plantation life. 


Where the Poet Still Lives 

Williamsburg is the logical place to spend the night - 
and several days. Restored by John D. Rockefeller in 1927 
under the motto, “That the Future May Learn From the 
Past,” this one-time Virginia capital is one of the most his- 
toric cities in America. It was settled as Middle Plantation 
about 1633, became the capital in 1699, when it was re- 
named in honor of William III of England. Attendants in 
the Information Office at the Craft House help visitors plan 





Recreation joys are important by-products of that fa- 
mous social experiment in better living known as TVA. 
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schedules according to the time at their disposal. If you 
don’t fancy an escorted tour, you can buy a combination 
ticket ($2.50 plus tax) for the principal exhibition build- 
ings, where hostesses conduct group sightseeing at regular 
intervals. 

There is also much to see in Williamsburg without spend- 
ing a penny. At one end of Duke of Gloucester Street, 
which bisects the village, is the College of William and 
Mary. Busy shops and stately colonial homes and gardens 
are located on or just off this main thoroughfare, which con- 
tinues to the reconstructed capitol at the other end of town. 





There, but for 182 years, are you and Patrick Henry in 
House of Burgesses when Williamsburg was capital. 
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And at the craft shops you may watch artisans turn out fur- 
niture reproductions. As for accommodations, there is a 
wide range of places and prices. The Williamsburg Lodge 
is excellent and modest in price. Don’t fail to dine at least 
once at the elegant Williamsburg Inn; Sunday buffet supper 
is a special feature. 

It’s hard to break away from Williamsburg, but there is 
much ahead. Jamestown, which together with Yorktown and 
Williamsburg forms the Colonial National Historical Park, 
is our next objective. Landmarks are the Old Church Tower 
and restored church, the Hunt shrine, statues of Pocahon- 
tas and John Smith, colonial and Confederate fortifications, 
and a charming old English rose garden. At Yorktown, 
where Cornwallis’ army was bottled up by the French and 
Americans, the Swan Tavern Group, Moore House, and the 
National Park Service historical museum are the main tour- 
ist spots. Check at the information center on Main Street 
for maps and further details to refresh your memory about 
the town and siege of 1781. 

Our itinerary takes us through Norfolk. city of a number 
of “firsts.” One of these, curiously, is in its trade in peanuts, 
in which it leads the world. In its magnificent harbor, 
Hampton Roads, modern warships ride anchor where once 
the Merrimac and U.S.S. Monitor clashed in a famed naval 
engagement. Since it’s only twenty miles to one of the best 
ocean resorts in the South, we can drive over to Virginia 
Beach for invigorating surf bathing. 

South-bonnd travelers continue on to Wilmington (N. C.), 
Charleston, and perhaps eventually to Florida. But we turn 
west to head for the Smokies via Greensboro, North Carolina 
— birthplace of O. Henry and Wilbur Daniel Steele. Our 
route lies through the heart of a tobacco and cotton region, 
and passes through Raleigh, North Carolina capital, and 
Durham, seat of Duke University. If you happen to be 
around at 3:30 on a Sunday afternoon or a Thursday eve- 
ning at 7:00, you can hear the chapel belfry carillon re- 


(Concluded on page 41-T) 





Those wise in vacation ways know Florida beaches 
to be pleasant and inexpensive in summer months. 
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TRAVEL TIPS 


YOUR PAPERS, PLEASE 


For Canada: Identification card, preferably your birth 
certificate; may be Social Security card, driver's license, or 
NEA membership. 

For Mexico: $2 visitor's permit, which may be obtained 
from any Mexican consulate. 

For South and Central America and Europe: Passport, 
obtained at State Department, Washington 25, D. C. ($10); 
visa for each country you expect to visit, obtained from 
consular office (some are free, others are $1 and up); 2 or 
more passport-size photos for each country you expect to 
visit; certificate of good conduct from local police depart- 
ment; health certificate from your doctor; smallpox vac- 
cination certificate; inoculations for yellow fever, typhus, 
cholera. 


CHECK YOUR BANKROLL 


Carry the bulk of your money in travelers’ checks, both 
for safety and convenience. Since many foreign currencies 
are not yet stabilized, check with your local bank on their 
value in terms of U. S. money. (See Quiz this issue for 
terminology. ) 


BORDER CROSSINGS 


$100 worth of merchandise a month may be brought in 
duty free from countries where you've spent more than 48 
hours. Check with your travel agent about duties on furs 
and other luxury items. In Mexico, for example, there is a 
tax on silver. Find out in advance which countries do not 
permit entry of certain items like cigarettes. 

If you are carrying a camera of foreign make, be sure to 
register it at the border with U. S. customs officials to 
avoid difficulties of re-entry. 


TO LUG ALONG 


*Here are the baggage limits for common carriers; in 
each case there is a charge for excess weight above these 
amounts: 

Rail—150 Ibs. on full fare ticket: 

Plane—varies from 66 lbs. to Europe to 55 lbs. other 
travel; 40 Ibs. for domestic travel. 

Bus—150 Ibs. on full fare ticket. 

Boat--varies according to the company, some figuring by 
weight, others by size of baggage, 175 lbs. is average. 

Take advantage of being on the move to double up on 
clothes. Try to limit your luggage if possible to small over- 
night case and a biggish wardrobe suitcase, not so large 
you cannot carry it. Airplane type preferable; in any case 
they should be equipped with lock and key and clearly 
labeled with your name and address. Passport cases for 
foreign travel, large enough to take both passport and aux- 
iliary documents, are invaluable. 


WEAR WELL 


We recommend non-mussable fabrics, prints in. prefer- 
ence to plain colors, dark shades rather than pastels. If you 
build around a basic color scheme, one set of accessories 
can carry you through. A tropical-weight raincoat or cape 


always comes in handy, and don’t forget those “sensfble” 
shoes with closed toes and heels for rugged terrain. Sun 
glasses in your prescription, if possible. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


When traveling south of the border, shun raw vegetables 
and fruits (unless it is a thick-skinned fruit which you peel 
yourself). Better stick to bottle water, available in all cities. 
However, to insure the purity of tap water you can arm 
yourself wih Halazone tablets from any U. S. drugstore be- 
fore going down (1 tablet to a quart of water). 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU 


For members who want to take their car along on foreign 
travels, the International Division of the American Automo- 
bile Association is prepared to cope with the red tape in- 
volved. The AAA, which is linked directly to automobile 
clubs in 78 foreign countries, issues custom passes, takes 
care of all necessary papers — customs documents, license 
plates, foreign driving licenses, insurance — and will make 
arrangements for shipping automobiles overseas. There are 
no restrictions for automobiles at either the Canadian or 
Mexican borders. 





How money-wise are you? 


Match the foreign monetary units 
listed below with the correct country 
or countries in the opposite column: 


— franc 1. Norway, Denmark 
— reichsmark 2. Canada 
— lira 3. Argentina, Mexico, 
— pound sterling Cuba, Columbia, Uru- 
— krone guay, Chile 
— dollar 4. Brazil 
— peso 5. United Kingdom 
— cruzeiro 6. Paraguay 
— yen 7. The Netherlands 
__. drachma 8. Honduras 
—_._ rupee 9. Nicaragua 
—___ ruble 10. Guatemala 
— peseta 11. Greece 
— gvarani 12. Spain 
— 13. USSR 
— colon 14. Japan 
— bolivar 15. Italy 
—__._ cordoba 16. France, Switzerland 
—___ sucre 17. Panama 
— gourde 18. Peru 
— quetzal 19. India 
—_. boliviano 20. Bolivia 
—. balboa - 21. Ecuador 
—. lempira 22. Costa Rica, El Salvador 
— gulden 23. Germany 
24. Venezuela 
25. Haiti 
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Europe 


Wants Tourists 


But Getting There and Back 
Still Poses Some Problems 


T long last the State Department is granting passports 
for European nonbusiness travel. This news created a 
temporary flurry in the headlines, but there are still enough 
strings attached to discourage any but the most persistent 
traveler. 

To secure a passport, the Europe-bound tourist must 
present advance proof of transportation bookings. Therefore 
his first problem is to get himself across the Atlantic and 
back. This is no mean trick, for plane and steamship space 
is limited and waiting lists in Europe for westward passage 
reduce Americans’ chances of going abroad. (Airlines serv- 
icing Europe: Air France, American Overseas Airline, Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways, Pan American Airways, Sabena Bel- 
gian Airlines, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, and Trans- 
World Airways. For steamship passage, American Export 
Lines, Cunard White Star Line, French Line, Gdynia Amer- 
ican Line, Holland American Line, Swedish-American Line, 
and United States Lines service Europe out of New York; 
Canadian Pacific out of Quebec and Montreal). 

Moreover, a trip to Europe this year presupposes a fat 
purse, for inflation makes continental holidays costly and 
black markets still flourish in some places. Travel experts 
estimate that European travel on a modest scale this summer 
will cost from $18 to $20 a day. Transportation alone is a 
large budget item. New York-to-London plane fares run 
around $325 one way, with a deduction for round trip flight 
fares. By steamship it costs about $325 and up each way for 
first-class accommodations; $210 and up for cabin class, $165 
and up for tourist class. : 

There is one definitely bright spot for the traveler to 
Europe (and also to Latin America), Congress has re- 
moved the 15-per-cent tax on plane and steamship tickets 
for travel abroad although this tax still applies to North 
American travel. 

But there is a brighter side to European travel. France, 
Belgium, Holland, the British Isles, Switzerland, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Italy, Spain. and Portugal are making 
a concerted bid for U. S. tourist dollars and most of the resort 
centers in the more accessible countries are laying elaborate 
plans for this year to lure us overseas. As a matter of fact, 
despite continued restrictions, the U.S. Government con- 
siders travel one of the most important factors of its foreign 
trade. 

Europe can take care ‘of all the tourists who can find 
transportation now, provided they make their reservations 
ahead. Transportation within the countries has improved 
tremendously, and the food and housing situation is much 
better than last year, Group travel is one of your best bets. 
(For foreign summer schools, see April 14 issue.) In any case, 
it you would enjoy this summer the beauties and diversions 
that Europe has to offer, put yourself in the hands of your 
local travel agent. 
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Alsace can smile again. Calling all world tourists. 





Meerkamper Photo 


Gondoliers again ply Venetian waters. 


a 


Courtisy ITA 


Tranquil Ireland escaped the devastation of war. 








Keystone View 


The climb is worth the view of Scotland’s Loch Lomond. 













e Photo oy Delano—F.S.A 
Close-mouthed, frugal, Down East farmers always 
seem to live in freshly painted white houses. 


Swan boat rides, Pop concerts, a trip to old North 
Church, should be on every Boston visitor's itinerary. 


New England Council Photo 


A New England Tour to Baked Beans and 
History, Lobsters and Literature 


Way Do 


E GIVE you New England. Here is a theater of his- 

tory and culture, where soldiers and statesmen, art- 
ists and authors have held the center of a dramatic stage; 
a sea-bitten coastline, inland lakes and ponds, jagged peaks 
and gently rolling hills. Its architecture, from the rose- 
rambled Cape Cod cottage to the inevitable white-spired 
church, bears its distinctive stamp. Even its cooking is re- 
gional, ranging from the hearty baked-beans-and-brown- 
bread fare to the all-purpose boiled dinner. 

To explore this way of life, our 1500-mile circle tour 
starts at Boston. Standing before the wooden balcony of 
the Old State House, it’s easy to picture the crowds of an 
earlier day gathering to receive the glad news of the Stamp 
Act Repeal or the Declaration of Independence. Faneuil 
Hall and the Old South Meeting House once rang with the 
spirited invective of Revolutionary patriots. Bunker Hill 
Monument, Paul Revere’s House, and the old North Church 
of “One if by land and two if by sea” fame invite further 
retrospection on Old Boston Towne. You'll find the U. S. 
Frigate Constitution, known best as Old Ironsides, in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. And no visit to New England’s 
hub would be complete without a shore dinner on colorful 
T wharf, center of the fishing industry. 

In the Back Bay section you can take in the architectural 
elegance of Copley Square, visit Christian Science “City,” 





Mt 


Wide Seas Pasta 
Milton, Mass., has two churches, one 
for grown-ups; the other for children. 





Longfellow’s House really looks like the poet. 
Emerson’s spirit fills the old Manse at Concord. 
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and Symphony Hall, scene of the renowned “Pop” concerts, 

A swing around Boston’s suburbs should include Cam- 
bridge’s Massachusetts Tech, Radcliffe College, and digni- 
fied Harvard. Massachusetts Avenue leads to Lexington, 
where Minutemen clashed with superior British troops. At 
Concord, Danie] Chester French’s statue of the Minuteman 
marks the site where on April 19, 1775 the shot was fired 
“heard round the world.” Emerson House and Antiquarian 
House are reminders ot the nineteenth century Transcenden- 
talism movement. On the way back to Boston through Wel- 
lesley lies the Wayside Inn, the hostelry immortalized by 
Longfellow. 


Up the Granite Coast 
From Boston we strike out for Cape Ann. At Marblehead 
visit the “King” Hooper Mansion, home of a Tory merchant 
prince. 
Beyond lies the legendary seafaring town of Salem, Haw- 





Tae 


Ah, lobster pots! There’s nothing on earth quite so 


good as a lobster fresh from icy New England waters. 
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thorne’s city of witches. Here within a stone’s throw are the 
Derby Wharf, Old Custom House, and a, if not the, House 
of Seven Gables. Picturesque Gloucester is the next ob- 
jective — a potpourri of gaudy fishing craft, and the pun- 
gent odor of sea, fish, and salt. You are apt to stumble upon 
an artist or two. 

From Newburyport, whose “ships all in motion once 
whitened the ocean,” we follow New Hampshire’s 18 miles 
of shoreline through Portsmouth. You might stop along 
the way for the Seacoast Music Festival at Little Boar’s Head 
or the Farragut Players at Rye. Nutter House on Ports- 
mouth’s Court Street is the home of a sea-captain where 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Bad Boy” played his tricks. 

This whole region is rich in literary landmarks. To reach 
Portland, where Longfellow was born, we pass through 
Kennebunk, birthplace of Kenneth Roberts. Nearby Kenne- 
bunkport is the Arundel of his novel. North of Portland is 
Bowdoin College where Nathaniel Hawthorne and Admiral 
Peary graduated, and where Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. For another side trip out of Portland 
you can board a steamer on its regular run through the 
Casco Bay islands, stopping at nine of them. 

If you would like to explore one of the long fingers of 
coastland that reach down to the sea, veer off on Route 131 
to tiny Port Clyde. 

Lincoln Colcord made his home in Searsport, on Penob- 
scot Bay. From there we cut inland to the one-time lumber 
kingdom of Bangor. A beautiful side trip out of Bangor 
takes you to the sophisticated summer resort of Bar Harbor. 


Mountains and Lakes 

West of Bangor we trek through Maine’s lake and fishing 
region to Skowhegan and Rumford, eventually to Gorham 
in the White Mountains. Here the hiker is in his element, 
challenged by over 300 miles of Appalachian Mountain Club 
trails with huts and shelters for mountain climbers. But if 
you prefer something more leisurely, try the cog-wheel 
railway to Mt. Washington, “a mountain sitting on moun- 
tains” ($3.00 round trip). Our route takes us on through 
Bretton Woods, scene of the 1914 International Monetary 
Conference, and Franconia, winter ski center. Here you'll 
find the Old Man of the Mountain’s gigantic profile, which 
inspired Hawthorne’s tale of the Great Stone Face. 

Those who want to visit Lake Champlain may branch 
off westward through Montpelier. But our route cuts down 
through Plymouth, passing through the lake regions of 
New Hampshire to the largest, Lake Winnipesaukee. 

From Laconia, the “City of Lakes,” we make a bee line 
westward for the Green Mountains, passing lakes with 
romantic names like Winnisquam and Sunapee. Pinpoints 
on our map are Claremont, Ludlow, and Wallingford. where 
we turn south. Manchester, on Route 7, is an elegant sum- 
mer and winter resort; Arlington is the home of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and Sarah Cleghorn. Bennington you know 
for its unique educational experiment. 

The Berkshires are our next objective, land of church 
suppers, square dances, and Town Hall meetings. To fol- 
low the beautiful Mohawk Trail into this vacation area, you 
must deviate from Route 7 at Williamstown. In any case, 
don’t fail to include Tanglewood on your itinerary, with .its 
famed summer version of the Boston Symphony at the Berk- 


(Concluded on page 40-T) 
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Modern Luxury in an old setting. In the temperate climate of the high plateaus of Mexico and 
Guatemala, modern hotels blend with ancient cathedrals. After dark there’s a fiesta! . . . Cries 
of “Ole! Ole!” . .. And rhythmic Mexican music that makes one want to dance ’til dawn. 





Ore train, Peruvian style. The llama carries 
the heavy copper-concentrates from the mines 
(like the Gertrudis, 14,800 feet above sea 
level) to the railroad. Pan American-Grace 
Airways (Panagra) flies you from Panama to 
Peru, Chile and all the way to “B. A.” 








. . - 


Gateway to the West Indies is Puerto Rico. 
Here Ponce de Leon ruled as first Governor 
years before he discovered Florida. Now, mod- 
ern San Juan is the Air Hub of the Caribbean. 
Clippers fly direct from New York and Miami 
«++ continue on to Rio and Buenos Aires! 


Special Padme 
fo Latin Americ, 











Vacation costs rising? 





NOT when you travel by 


American! 





Now, all of the lands of ro 
tic Latin America are brou 
within your vacation reach, b 
in travel time and travel cost. 













Going by the world-famous 
ing Clippers, you can be ther 
hours instead of days. You can 
Mexico... pyramids of the and 
Mayans ... the floating island 
flowers in Mexico City. 
evenings under the tropic stats 
the West Indies’ highlands. V 
majestic Rio, Buenos Aires! Or 
the West Coast route from Balt 
via Pan American—Grace 4 
ways (Panagra). 


The cost? That’s the best vat 
tion news of all. From May! 


September 30, you deduct a 

20% from two one-way fares 
get the special round-trip vacati 
rate, good for 90 days. These § 
cial Vacation Fares apply to 
Pan American routes to the Wi 
Indies, Mexico, Central Ame 
or South America . . . except Nf 
York-San Juan, Miami-San Ju 
Miami-Havana and Miall 
Nassau, where low round-trip" 
are already in effect. 











You can start your vacal _ 
from Pan American “Gatewa 
at New York, New Orleans, Mia 
Houston or Brownsville. 








r reservation 





Plan your vacation to 
America now... a vacation y0 
remember with lasting delight! 
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@ MEXICO CITY 

@ MONTEGO BAY, Jamaica 
@ GUATEMALA CITY 

@ SAN JOSE, Costa Rica 

@ PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 


Now, you can take your pick of 


these famous vacation resorts: 


@ RIO DE JANEIRO 

@ SANTIAGO, Chile 

@ LIMA, Peru 

@ BALBOA, C. Z. 

@ MARACAIBO, Ven. 
@ BARRANQUILLA, Col. 
@ MERIDA, Yucatan 
@ KINGSTON, Jamaica 
@ MANAGUA, Nicaragua 

@ CIUDAD TRUJILLO, Dom. Rep. 
@ QUITO, Ecuador 

@ BUENOS AIRES 

@ MONTEVIDEO 

@ BOGOTA, Colombia 

@ PORT OF SPAIN, Trinidad 


—and hundreds more throughout Latin America! 












a’ "servations, see your Travel A gent, or the nearest Pan American office. 


one of the most pictur- 


World-famous Rio harbor . . . 
esque views in the world. Enjoy the national Brazilian 


dish feijoada . . . Sample churrasco, or empadinhas de 
camarao. See the palace of Dom Pedro II. . . ruler of 
a nation larger in area than the United States. 


Typical comments by teachers 
who traveled by Flying Clipper 


“How I envy people who will fly to Rio by Clipper 
this year—as I did in °46. The trip was delightful, 
and Rio was charming.”— Miss Virginia Payne 
Neel, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


“Prescott introduced me to the history of Peru, 
but Pan American made it real for me! This year, 
I am looking forward to my fourth trip by Pan 
American!”"— Miss Patricia A. Elliott, Chilean— 
North American Cultural Institute, Santiago, Chile. 


“Skyways have been my ways to a glorious so- 
journ of work and play in South America.” — Miss 
Ruth Ann Wheelock, Foreign School, Chuquica- 
mata, Chile, S. A. 


Are you getting ‘Classroom Clipper?” 
You can get it, and other free, illus- 
trated materials on aviation education 
and intercultural relations, by writ- 
ing to Education Director, Dept. S, 
Pan American World Airways, 135 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The Sy stem of the Hying Ci; ippers 
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MEXICO 
ON A SHOESTRING 


We Came Close to the Hearts 


of the Mexican People 


EOPLE are always amazed when we tell them that 
we made a five-week trip to Mexico in the summer of 
1946 on something less than $215 each. But they are even 
more astounded at what that modest sum covered: A round- 
trip rail fare from E] Paso, Texas, to Mexico City. An apart- 
ment there for a month. Side trips to the resort town of 
Cuernavaca and picturesque Taxco; to colonial Puebla, 
Orizaba, El Fortin, and Cordoba; to Morelia, Patzcuaro, 
Janitzio, Uruapan, and the newly born volcano, Paricutin. 
We heard harrowing tales of the inflation in Mexico before 
we left, and it’s true that prices were much higher than in 
previous years. But we knew that one could spend any 
amount of money on such a vacation, and we discovered 
that the “Amercan tourist” type came highest. Our budget 
was small; we scorned the typical tourist anyway, so de- 
cided to go strictly on our own. That above everything 
else made it easier to economize and, incidentally, added 
to our own enjoyment of the trip. 

Shunning the conventional tourist accommodations, we 
sought out, instead, hotels and restaurants frequented by 
few if any other Americans. In Mexico City we stayed at 
an apartment house where the landlady spoke no English, 
but her kindness was among the high spots in our memory 
of the country. We rode by bus to outlying towns at slightly 
over half the fare of the tedious, behind-schedule trains; on 
all except one we were the only American passengers. We 
saw the capital entirely on foot, covering the downtown area 
many times, running across things we might have missed 
on a tour, In every instance we made special efforts to meet 
and mix with the charming Mexican people. 

We were fortunate in finding a small cafe near our apart- 
ment which catered to Mexican office workers and students. 
It was clean, attractive, and served wholesome, satisfying 
food. The price: 35 cents (U.S.) for a five-course lunch 
instead of the $4 to $6 range which is customary in the 
usual tourist restaurants. We liked the Mexican food, and 
found no hot, peppery dishes served, or even listed, on the 
menus. These so-called Mexican concoctions are really In- 
dian, and can usually be purchased from sidewalk vendors. 

We saw hordes of tourists congregate on elaborate hotel 
terraces to drink fancy cocktails and discuss their purchases. 
Yet we feel that we really came closer to the heart of the 
Mexican people. — ANABEL Howe.x; Hatch, New Mexico. 


Reasonable Hotels and Cafes 


Mexico City: Hollywood Apts. — Don’t let the name fool 
you, for the landlady couldn’t speak a word of English. 
Conveniently located to the shops, and just around the cor- 
ner from them, the Deluxe Cafe — a five-course lunch at 35c. 

Taxco: Hotel Melendez — We paid $2.40 a night for three 
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pesos. Casa Humboldt — more expensive but worth it for 
its quaintness and Old World charm. 

Uruapan: Villa de las Florez — about $3.00 per day tor 
two — single beds. 

Patzenaro: Plaza Hotel — quaint and charming and an 
excellent place to eat. 

Orizaba: Diligencia Hotel — we had a suite of rooms — 
bedroom, living room, and bath for three persons for $3.60 
per night. The bedroom had four balconies. 


French Posters 


Those beautiful posters of Old France are once more 
available. Scholastic Teacher has been informed that a 
limited number have been allocated for school applicants 
by the French Tourist Office. Subjects depicted in the en- 
larged photo-engravings include ancient moated towns, 
poplar-bordered canals, and historic shrines fortunately 
saved from war’s devastation, Requests will be filled as 
long as the supply lasts. French language and other teach- 
ers should write to their nearest French Tourist Office: 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; or 411 Kohl Building, San Francisco, California. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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A= you planning a summer holiday 
in foreign lands where you can 
soak up effortlessly enough of the ex- 
otic to keep next year’s students spell- 
bound? Then an overland trek which 
I made through the north and west 
coast countries of South America last 
summer with an_ ex-school-teaching 
friend will appeal to you. 

To satisfy the teacher's greater-than- 
average curiosity about peoples and 
places, this trip offers you not only the 
capitals but a sampling of life in the 
interior. It requires more time than the 
usual boundary-hopping South Ameri- 
can tours and is therefore easily adapt- 
ed to the teacher's long vacation. At 
times the going may be fairly rugged. 
Yet overland travel is comparatively 
inexpensive, and the more modest ac- 
commodations in the interior are far 
cheaper than conventional tourist spots. 
Despite grim warnings from both North 
and South American friends, who were 
horrified at the prospect of two un- 
escorted women attempting such a 
jaunt, we found people everywhere 
eager to help make it a pleasant ad- 
venture. 

Our take-off point on the southern 
continent was the charming 3,000-foot- 
high valley capital of Caracas, Venez- 
uela, where spring reigns eternal. I 
shall never forget a jeep trip out of 
Caracas to visit a rural normal school 
near Maracay. Whenever we admired 
any of the flowers along the way — and 
there were fields of them — our cordial 
hosts from the Ministry of Education 
stopped for a sample, so that when we 
finally rolled into Maracay, our jeep 
looked more like a carnival float than 
any army vehicle. The school faculty 
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insisted on convening a special choral 
class to give us a concert which be- 
gan, of course, with the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

From Caracas we flew to Maracaibo, 
oil center in a country with one of the 
world’s richest oil deposits and a unique 
method of extracting it. Maracaibo is 
low and tropical, but not uncomfor- 
tably hot during our summer months. 
As guests of one of the oil companies, 
who are always eager to show off their 
man-planted lake forests of oil wells, 
we saw that oil extraction is the focus 
for innumerable subsidiary activities: 
shipyards, power houses, schools, stores, 
and restaurants. We also motored to 
the nearby village of Santa Rosa de 
Agua, whose citizens live complete with 
dogs and chickens in stilt huts over the 
water, just as their ancestors were living 
centuries ago when the Spaniards ar- 





A Tale of Two Teachers 
By KATHLEEN WALKER 


rived and named this country “little 
Venice.” By launch we tripped up the 
Goajira Peninsula to see the primitive 
but fiercely independent Goajiro In- 
dians, whose women dress in billowy 
Mother Hubbards and paint their faces 
with chocolate instead of rouge. 


Busses — and People 


Leaving Maracaibo, we followed the 
Pan American Highway through the 
Andes to Bogota, traveling by hired car 
(which we soon abandoned as far too 
expensive) and bus. Roads in Venez- 
uela and Colombia are excellent, and 
the buses satisfactory, though generally 
crowded. The only way to travel suc- 
cessfully by bus in South America, we 
discovered, is to relax and abandon all 
pretense of schedule; yet it is one of 
the best ways to meet and form an af- 
fection for the people, who are among 
the most hospitable I have met any- 
where. 

Sight-seeing in the chill, thin air of 
Bogota, 8,500 feet high, was perforce 
a leisurely procedure. Aside from alti- 
tude, though, there are things to see 
that are in themselves pretty breath- 
taking. Something that most visitors 
overlook is the Media Torta, an outdoor 
theater presenting typical songs and 
dances by top-flight performers. It is 
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An old Venezuela Indian custom. Note pig pen, left, also Venetian style. 
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a Ministry of Education project to pro- 
vide free entertainment. 

Between Bogota and Medellin we 
had a short trip on the Magdalena 
River, much like a Mississippi cruise 
but slightly more rigorous. Then we 
took the electric railway down the 
fertile Cauca Valley to Cali. 

Next we _ corkscrewed our way 
through the peaks to Popayan, this time 
by train, in coaches that leaned violently 
as we rounded the sharp curves, At 
Popayan, where we were delighted with 
the colonial surroundings, we again 
took to the road in a bus for a spectac- 
ularly beautiful trip through southern 
Colombia tc Pasto. 

From Tulcan on, the roads and buses 
became progressively worse, for’ Ecua- 
dor is a poor country — though only 
economically. Now we were traveling in 
a simulated bus, with boards for seats 
and Ecuadorean Indians for busmates. 
After innumerable pauses for baggage 
inspection (while passengers as well as 
customs officials examined the contents 
of our luggage with frank interest), we 
reached Otavalo, famed for its hand- 
woven textiles and Saturday morning 
market. We discovered that Mr. Wal- 
lace had been this way. One of the 
chief weavers proudly displayed his 
photograph taken with her. “Have the 
kindness to remember me to my good 
norteamericano friend, Enrique Wal- 
lace,” she urged us. 


Up and Down In Peru 
At Otavalo we entrained for Quito, 
where we stayed with U. S. Embassy 
friends. On Sunday morning we went 
to market with their loquacious cook, 


who took great delight in showing off 
? 
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On the Bogota road where two teach- 
ers relaxed and forgot schedules. 


her foreign charges. We snapped many 
pictures of willing, if giggling, subjects. 

From mountainous Quito we traveled 
to coastal Guayaquil by rail, descend- 
ing 2900 feet in ten minutes by a series 
of switchbacks at one point, aptly called 
the Devil’s Nose. In Guayaquil I talked 
with a young stenographer who was 
feeling bitter toward yanquis in gen- 
eral. “I haven't heard fram a single U. 
S. Army boy who was stationed in 
Guayaquil during the war,” she com- 
plained. “All of them I met ‘promised 
to write and were friendly enough while 
they were here.” 

Disregarding vigorous protests from 
all sides, we next decided to take sur- 
face transportation into Peru. Thanks 


High-up Huancayo’s weekly market is a favorite Peru trip from Lima. 


to the foresight of an enterprising E-cua- 
dorean in Guayaquil, who makes it 
his business to arrange through trips 
to Lima by boat, truck, and bus, we 
ran into none of the difficulties we 
had anticipated. While waiting at the 
desolate border in a driving rain for our 
truck, we were invited to the shelter of 
a country school-house. There were 
about a dozen pupils in all. Like stair- 
steps, they ranged in size from a tiny 
lad (named “Washington,” oddly 


enough) to a gangling fifteen-year-old, 
who recited with obvious relish at het 
teacher’s prompting. 


The Pan American Highway south to 
Lima passes through the narrow strip 
of west-coast desert between mountains 
and seashore. It is in excellent condi- 
tion and paved in stretches. Peru has 
a magnificent chain of tourist hotels lo- 
cated in strategic spots on this highway 
and in the interior. 

Happily, Lima, “City of Kings,” has 
preserved its leisurely colonial atmos- 
phere. We spent some absorbing hours 
at the venerable University of San Mar- 
cos, and attended a class on the South 
American novel given by the rector, 
Dr. Luis Alberto-Sanchez, who is an 
author in his own right. 

Due to peculiarities of the Humboldt 
Current, during its so-called “winter” 
months Lima is blanketed in clouds. 
But less than an hour’s ride by bus, 
train, or automobile takes you to bril- 
liant sunshine in the upper Rimac Val- 
ley. 


Lost: Comfort; Found: Beauty 


We went by truck to Cuzco, a trek 
that most people avoid in favor of the 
more comfortable route by rail through 
Arequipa. We were traveling with Que- 
chua Indians, many of whom spoke no 
Spanish. 

In my opinion Cuzco, heart of the 
ancient Inca Empire, is the piece de 
resistance of Peru. And nearby Mac- 
chu Picchu, perched precariously atop 
a rocky crag like an eagle’s nest, is as 
significant scenically as it is archeologi- 
cally. 

We traveled by train to Lake Titi- 
caca, where we hoped to take a boat 
across its lofty waters into Bolivia. But 
a revolution had closed the borders to 
us. 

A Peruvian airline carried us from 
Arequipa, Peru’s second city, to the 
southern border, At Tacna we hired a 
Peruvian chauffeur to drive us over 
the border, sharing our car with two 
Colombians, a French priest, and a 
Chilean. Because we had no choice, at 
Arica we again resorted to a local air- 
line for transportation. 


(Concluded on page 37-T) 
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Special 
Tours 


for 
Teachers 


EVERAL hundred years ago Span- 

iards, Englishmen, and Frenchmen 
arrived in the New World to explore 
and settle the Western Hemisphere. 
This summer, between June 15 and 
Labor Day, the National Education As- 
sociation will conduct tours to three 
regions that were strategic areas of 
conquest and revolution—Mexico; Cuba 
and the West Indies; the New England 
States and Canada. Teachers will have 
an opportunity to observe the Spanish, 
British, and French influences on in- 
dustry, agricultural methods, architec- 


NEA Expands Summer Travel Service Plans 


ture, 


and customs. 

Besides a full sight-seeing schedule, 
NEA has arranged some interesting 
supplementary activities. Tour members 


will meet teachers and others in each 


country. At informal meetings out- 
standing authorities will interpret the 
regions’ history, geography, economy, 
and customs. In Cuba, the West In- 
dies, and Canada, tour members will 


attend conferences with host teachers. 


In Mexico, leading writers, government 
officials, and archeologists will speak at 
a series of special meetings. Where 
schools are in session during the summer 
months, tour members may visit schools 
with an English-speaking local teacher. 


Mexice 


Two tours to Mexico: a 20-day tour 
by chartered bus over the spectacular 
Pan American Highway leaving from 
San Antonio, and a 19-day air tour from 
Los Angeles. 

Bus tours will stop in Laredo, Tex., 
then across the Rio Grande and drive 
down the highway, stopping at Mon- 
terrey and tropical Valles before reach- 
ing Mexico City. For eight days mem- 
bers of the tours will visit the fasci- 
nating capital and surrounding points. 
A four-day trip south of the capital 
will include visits to Taxco, Cuernavaca, 
Puebla, and Cholula. 

Air tour members will fly directly to 
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Guadalajara; they will spend four days 
in the Republic's second largest city 
before arriving in Mexico City, where 
the itinerary is the same as for the 
bus tour members, The four-day trip 
is also included. 


Cuba and the West Indies 


Eighteen-day boat-and-bus tours to 
Cuba will leave from Miami. Members 
will spend eight days visiting Havana, 
with excursions to Botabano and Pinar 
del Rio. From the capita] the groups 
will travel east over the Central High- 
way to Santa Clara, provincial capital 
From there they will visit Caibarien, 
Cienfugos and the old city of Trinidad. 

A 19-day air tour also leaves Mi- 
ami to include Havana, Cuba; Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti; Ciudad Trujillo, the 
Dominican Republic, and the principal 
cities of Puerto Rico. Traveling between 
countries by Pan American Clipper, 
tour members will visit the capital cities 
and surrounding country. Excursions 
will be made in five-passenger cars. 


New England and Canada 


Tours to New England and French 
Canada: These tour groups will spend 
five days in historic Boston and sur- 
rounding areas including Lexington, 
Concord, Salem, and Plymouth; then 
drive along the Atlantic coast to Port- 
land, Me. From the sea the groups will 


drive through the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire to Newport, Vt., cross 
the Canadian border and travel to Que- 
bec City. Will spend three days while 
visiting the old city and vicinity. A spe- 
cial feature of this tour is a two-day trip 
down the St. Lawrence River and up 
the Saguenay River gorge to Bagotville. 
From Quebec the tour goes to Montreal, 
then south along Lake Champlain stop- 
ping briefly at Fort Ticonderoga be- 
fore spending the night at Albany. 
Groups will leave from Memphis, 
Washington, and Chicago, then Cleve- 
land following the NEA convention. 
Groups from Memphis will travel by 
coach train to Washington to join that 
tour group before taking a chartered 
bus stopping in New York City enroute 
to Boston. On return trip, group will 
stop in Philadelphia and Washington. 
Chicago and special post-convention 
Cleveland tour members will travel by 
coach train along Lake Erie to Buffalo 
and Albany before taking the chartered 
bus over the Mohawk Trail to Boston. 
On the return: trip from Albany the 
tour members will travel by train to 
Niagara Falls, Ont., to spend the night. 
They will return by train to Chicago. 
Descriptive folders on each of the 
tour areas are available, including tour 
dates, itinerary, and costs, from the 
Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 
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rhoto from Johns Harrington 


Trail blazer of the Camino Real 


LTHOUGH intrepid Spanish 
padres who began founding Cali- 
fornia missions in 1769 were hardly 
vacation-bent, the scenic sites which 
they selected now do credit to a travel 
folder. 

I had an opportunity while a student 
in college to emulate the early Fran- 
ciscans and recapture something of the 
atmosphere that prevailed in their day. 
As an explorer-scout for the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, I retraced 
on foot part of the 600-mile Camino 
Real, California’s first road linking the 
missions from San Diego to Sonoma. 
My particular assignment was to follow 
the trail from the Los Angeles Plaza 
to*the northern terminus. Climbing 
fences, keeping ahead of farmers’ dogs, 
following old river bottoms, and strid- 
ing down back roads, I saw California 
as few others have’ in modern times. 

It is not necessary, of course, to do it 
the hard way as I did; and others may 
prefer to cover only part of this dis- 
tance. I especially recommend the 
stretch between Mission Santa Barbara 
and Mission San Carlos Borromeo at 
Carmel. The choice, however, is a 
matter of taste, for this sector of Father 
Junipero Serra’s “royal road” does not 
include the scenic trip through the 
redwoods between Santa Cruz and Los 
Gatos, nor all the fascinating sights of 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

When I approached Santa Barbara 
Mission after a rugged 125 miles from 
Los Angeles, Brother Philip Thielen 
was on the steps of the monastery. In 
his simple Franciscan robe he looked 
as though he had stepped from a page 
of California history. When he saw me 
coming, he waited, and extended a 
hospitality as generous as that of his 
Spanish predecessors, 


By JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


A Teacher 
Who Hiked It Tells About 


California’s Famous Missions 


EL 
REAL 


Santa Barbara, “Queen of the Mis- 
sions,” is one of the best preserved. 
It has long been.a favorite stopping 
place for tourists, partly because of the 
quiet, pleasant city which grew along 
the curving shores of the bay in front 
of it. When California was made a 
separate diocese in 1840, the first bishop 
disregarded the advice of his superiors 
and chose Santa Barbara as his head- 
quarters, though he had been instructed 
to reside farther south at San Diego 
de Alcala, first of the chain. 


Peace and Perfect Hospitality 


Mission Santa Ynez, inland from 
Santa Barbara off busy U. S. High- 
way 101, has an altogether different 
kind of charm. In the Santa Ynez Valley, 
whose tranquil green hills seem to 
symbolize peace and contentment, the 
mission stands apart from the town of 
Solvang and smiles graciously on the 
surrounding countryside. During my 
visit, Father Cyprian O’Leary was the 


Courtesy Automobile Club of 8. Calif. 
Camino Real Mission, Santa Barbara. 
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Father O'Leary greets the author. 


perfect host. On the evening of my 
arrival, he presented me with a good 
supper, a hot bath, and even his bed- 
room slippers before plying me with 
questions about my trip along the 
Camino Real. 

Next stop was La Purisima Mission. 
Despite its tragic history of destruction 
by earthquakes and floods, La Purisima 
today is the best image of a Spanish 
California Mission in existence, thanks 
to the combined efforts of the C.C.C., 
National Park Service, and the state. 
It is now a California Historical Monu- 
ment. 

I found San Luis Obispo and San 
Miguel in the prosperous Santa Maria 
Valley pleasant. But neither could com- 
pare with San Antonio de Padua, lo- 
cated on William Randolph Hearst's 
giant cattle ranch inland from his castle 
at San Simeon. My route lay northwest 
from San Miguel through moss-laden 
oaks cloaking a land apparently un- 
changed in a hundred years; but to 
reach San Antonio by automobile, the 
motorist should follow U. S. Highway 
101 to King City, then turn toward 
Jolon. 

San Antonio was more than half in 
ruins when I saw it, surrounded by 
giant oaks with the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tain as a backdrop. The quaint church 
and graceful arches, which are al] that 
remain of the monastery corridor, 
beckon the painter. The country around 
it is the same wilderness which the 
padres found at the time they estab- 
lished it in 1771. 


Steinbeck Country 


From San Antonio I hiked into the 
Salinas Valley and past the ruins of 
Mission Soledad, cutting across the low 

(Concluded on page 37-T) 
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YOU DON’T SEE any smoke coming from this factory 
stack, for the very good reason that there isn’t any 
smoke! 

But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands 
of other smokeless factories today—isn’t going at full 
blast. 

What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive way has now been developed to cure smoky 
smokestacks. That way was perfected by the engi- 
neers of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national 
research agency of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire by a blower—or pro- 
pelled by steam—supply the necessary turbulence 
and oxygen to burn the volatile 


NO SMOKE? 


genious equipment are in use on thousands of loco- 
motives. And home owners will soon hear of a new 
coal stove that also “eats its own smoke.” 


And all this:is just a sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to de- 
vising new methods and new equipment for coal util- 
ization to benefit not only the manufacturer, but also 
the railroad man, the farmer, the home owner—in 
fact, every living person in America! 


+ * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free copies of 
useful teaching aids: “Pertinent 


matter distilled from the coal BITUMINOUS ne COAL Facts About Coal,” and “Bitumi- 


before smoke can be formed. 
Adaptations of this same in- 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


nous Coal Mining Towns.” The 
latter is available to teachers only. 


Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Trail blazer of the Camino Real 


LTHOUGH intrepid Spanish 
padres who began founding Cali- 
fornia missions in 1769 were hardly 
vacation-bent, the scenic sites which 
they selected now do credit to a travel 
folder. 

I had an opportunity while a student 
in college to emulate the early Fran- 
ciscans and recapture something of the 
atmosphere that prevailed in their day. 
As an explorer-scout for the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, I retraced 
on foot part of the 600-mile Camino 
Real, California’s first road linking the 
missions from San Diego to Sonoma. 
My particular assignment was to follow 
the trail from the Los Angeles Plaza 
to ,the northern terminus. Climbing 
fences, keeping ahead of farmers’ dogs, 
following old river bottoms, and strid- 
ing down back roads, I saw California 
as few others have in modern times. 


It is not necessary, of course, to do it 
the hard way as I did; and others may 
prefer to cover only part of this dis- 
tance. I especially recommend the 
stretch between Mission Santa Barbara 
and Mission San Carlos Borromeo at 
Carmel. The choice, however, is a 
matter of taste, for this sector of Father 
Junipero Serra’s “royal road” does not 
include the scenic trip through the 
redwoods between Santa Cruz and Los 
Gatos, nor all the fascinating sights of 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

When I approached Santa Barbara 
Mission after a rugged 125 miles from 
Los Angeles, Brother Philip Thielen 
was on the steps of the monastery. In 
his simple Franciscan robe he looked 
as though he had stepped from a page 
of California history. When he saw me 
coming, he waited, and extended a 
hospitality as generous as that of his 
Spanish predecessors. 


By JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 
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Who Hiked It Tells About 


California’s Famous Missions 


EL 
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Santa Barbara, “Queen of the Mis- 
sions,” is one of the best preserved. 
It has long been.a favorite stopping 
place for tourists, partly because of the 
quiet, pleasant city which grew along 
the curving shores of the bay in front 
of it. When California was made a 
separate diocese in 1840, the first bishop 
disregarded the advice of his superiors 
and chose Santa Barbara as his head- 
quarters, though he had been instructed 
to reside farther south at San Diego 
de Alcala, first of the chain. 


Peace and Perfect Hospitality 


Mission Santa Ynez, inland from 
Santa Barbara off busy U. S. High- 
way 101, has an altogether different 
kind of charm. In the Santa Ynez Valley, 
whose tranquil green hills seem to 
symbolize peace and contentment, the 
mission stands apart from the town of 
Solvang and smiles graciously on the 
surrounding countryside. During my 
visit, Father Cyprian O’Leary was the 
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Father O’Leary greets the author. 


perfect host. On the evening of my 
arrival, he presented me with a good 
supper, a hot bath, and even his bed- 
room slippers before plying me with 
questions about my trip along the 
Camino Real. 

Next stop was La Purisima Mission. 
Despite its tragic history of destruction 
by earthquakes and floods, La Purisima 
today is the best image of a Spanish 
California Mission in existence, thanks 
to the combined efforts of the C.C.C., 
National Park Service, and the state. 
It is now a California Historical Monu- 
ment. 

I found San Luis Obispo and San 
Miguel in the prosperous Santa Maria 
Valley pleasant. But neither could com- 
pare with San Antonio de Padua, lo- 
cated on William Randolph Hearst's 
giant cattle ranch inland from his castle 
at San Simeon. My route lay northwest 
from San Miguel through moss-laden 
oaks cloaking a land apparently un- 
changed in a hundred years; but to 
reach San Antonio by automobile, the 
motorist should follow U. S. Highway 
101 to King City, then turn toward 
Jolon. ; 

San Antonio was more than half in 
ruins when I saw it, surrounded by 
giant oaks with the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tain as a backdrop. The quaint church 
and graceful arches, which are al] that 
remain of the monastery corridor, 
beckon the painter. The country around 
it is the same wilderness which the 
padres found at the time they estab- 
lished it in 1771. 


Steinbeck Country 


From San Antonio I hiked into the 
Salinas Valley and past the ruins of 
Mission Soledad, cutting across the low 

(Concluded on page 37-T) 
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YOU DON’T SEE any smoke coming from this factory 
stack, for the very good reason that there isn’t any 
smoke! 

But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands 
of other smokeless factories today—isn’t going at full 
blast. 

What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive way has now been developed to cure smoky 
smokestacks. That way was perfected by the engi- 
neers of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national 
research agency of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire by a blower—or pro- 
pelled by steam—supply the necessary turbulence 
and oxygen to burn the volatile 


NO SMOKE ? 


genious equipment are in use on thousands of loco- 
motives. And home owners will soon hear of a new 
coal stove that also “eats its own smoke.” 

And all this:is just a sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to de- 
vising new methods and new equipment for coal util- 
ization to benefit not only the manufacturer, but also 
the railroad man, the farmer, the home owner—in 
fact, every living person in Americal 
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Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free copies of 
useful teaching aids: “Pertinent 


matter distilled from the coal BITUMINOUS ne COAL Facts About Coal,” and “ Bitumi- 
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UST as the foreigner who visits only 
e) New York City gets no more than a 
soupcon of life in these United States. so 
we cannot really “know” our country 
without exploring the Middle West. 
Here is a region too often overlooked 
by vacationers hailing from the seaboard 
states. 

To plumb the Midwest’s holiday po- 
teftialities, we start a 2500-mile circle 
tour at the manufacturing hub of De- 
troit. Don’t let its industrial hum dismay 
your sightseeing instincts. Even if you're 
not interested in watching automobiles 
roll off assembly lines, there are many 
special tourist attractions. At Dearborn, 





What you can see on a 2500-mile Midwest Circle Tour 
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for example, you may visit the Edison 
Institute Museum (25c) to trace the 
evolution in this country of agriculture, 
transportation, industry, science, and ed- 
ucation. There are also attractive dis- 
plays of furniture, silver, glassware, 
ceramics, and craft shops of early days. 
Adjoining the museum is Greenfield Vil- 
lage, with its historic buildings. moved 
there from all over the country — among 
others, Luther Burbank’s office from 
Santa Rosa, California, and Edison’s 
Laboratory, where the first phonograph, 
incandescent lamp, microphone, and 
telephone transmitter were dreamed 


up. 


of America 


In Detroit proper, Belle Isle’s 1000 
acres of wooded drives and paths offer 
all types of recreation. You might like 
to see the Diego Rivera murals at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, or the shops 
and theater at the handsome Fisher 
Building. Ten miles out on Route 10 
is an enormous zoo patterned after the 
Hagenback Zoological Gardens of Ham- 
burg, Germany. A miniature railway 
picks you up at the entrance to tote 
you around to the animal exhibits. 

Our next objective is Mackinac Island, 
which we may approach either via the 
coast or inland from Detroit. Both are 
lakeside routes, the one skirting Lake 
Huron, the other passing many of Michi- 
gan’s thousands of inland lakes. Though 
it is only three miles long and a couple 
wide, Mackinac Island is one of the 
most delightful summer resorts in Amer- 
ica. You might wish to take the speed- 
boat trip around the island. By land 
your transportation must be carriage, 
bicycle, or horse, for no automobiles are 
permitted. The Community House was 
once the fur-trading headquarters of 
John Jacob Astor; Old Fort Mackinac 
contains the Michigan murals from the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 


More of Michigan — and Music 


By boat we return to the mainland, 
going ashore at St. Ignace on the north- 
ern peninsula for a short side-trip to 


The first High School Industrial Arts Fair opens August 15 in Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry. 
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Sault Ste. Marie, Here is the busiest 
canal in the world, carrying four times 
as much freight as the Suez. 

Back-tracking a bit to Mackinaw City, 
we drive down the coast to Petoskey, 
resort and health center, perhaps arriv- 
ing in time for the annual Hiawatha 
Indian Pageant. which takes place two 
days in July, two in August. In any case 
we may take the Old Shore Drive to the 
Middle and Cross Village Indian settle- 
ment through a section rich in Indian 
lore. 

Farther south, at Traverse City in the 
midst of the cherry orchards, a scenic 
drive encircles the Leelanau Peninsula, 
past Leelanau and Glen Lakes. Grand 
Traverse Bay, by the way, is famous for 
deep-sea trout-trolling, a comparatively 
new sport calling for a deep-sea rod and 
reel. If you want to try your hand, 
you'll find guides and supplies ready 
along the bay. 

Next stop: the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, sixteen miles southwest 
of Traverse City. The youngest. sym- 
phony orchestra in the world is one 
of many remarkable achievements in 
a unique experiment designed to stimu- 
late youthful artistic talent. Before 
ferrying across Lake Michigan you may 
also take time out for a guided tour 
of the salt plants of Manistee, Michi- 
gan’s “Salt City.” 

In Wisconsin we land at Manitowoc. 
Milwaukee lies to the south, and offers 
two mid-summer events: a July Festi- 
val with pageants, concerts, and the 
carnival touch; and the Wisconsin State 
Fair in August, with a state art exhibit, 
horse show, and horse and auto races. 
And while in Milwaukee, don’t miss 
the Concerts Under the Stars at Wash- 
ington Park, 

We pass one of the largest of Wis- 
consin’s myriad lakes, Winnebago, on 
our way to the Wisconsin Dells. At the 
Dells the river has cut a channel 
through soft sandstone, carving the rock 
into fantastic shapes which can be seen 


U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
Vacation time, cherry time. 
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"El Capitan... 


nothing like it in railroading” 


y on 





You're right, Pop! 
El Capitan, fast as the Super Chief, 


is the only all-chair-car streamliner 


between Chicago and California. 


Soon this fine coach-fare (plus small extra fare) 

train will be equipped with brand new cars containing 

the latest features for greater comfort. 

You'll like especially the new reclining seats with full-length leg rests. 
El Capitan will leave Chicago and Los Angeles every day 

instead of every other day as at present. 

Watch for announcement of new schedule. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Three New Motion 
Pictures for Schools 


Here’s excellent educational 
entertainment for any assembly 
- .- in school, church, P.T.A. 
group. Shell offers you the use 


of these engrossing films, free 
of charge, for showings on spe- 
cific dates. They’re suited to 
any 16mm. sound projector. 


@HARNESSING LIQUIDS 


A concise presentation of the basic 
principle of hydraulics and its ap- 
plications—graphically showing 
the tremendous power made possi- 
ble by the simple fact that liquids 
can’t be compressed. Running 
time, 12 minutes. 


CRUDE OIL DISTILLATION 


An absorbing account of how 
crude oil, fresh from the earth, is 
separated into fractions—then re- 
fined to make gasoline, fuel oil, 
lubricating oil, and hundreds of 
other petroleum products. Run- 
ning time, 13 minutes. 





@LEVER-AGE 
Historical drama of the lever, be- 
ginning with early man’s use of a 
crude crowbar to our dependence, 
today, on the use of modern 
smooth-running precision gears. 
Bd. zr Running time, 20 minutes. 


LISTED BY EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The EFLA evaluations give these three new Shell films a rating of 
“excellent.”’ They’re ideal for showing to social science classes—or any 
similar school group. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY., INC., Motion Picture Library 
50 W. 50 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the following films: 
Crude Oil Distillation 


Harnessing Liquids 
Lever-Age 


Alternate date 
Date wanted—____. Alternate date 
Date wanted Alternate date 
I would also like a copy of the Shell Film Catalog. 


Date wanted 


























Name and position 





Name of school or organization 
Address. 

City 
Estimated attendance at showing 








State. 
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"from the water or from footpaths. If 
you would see all, take both the upper 
($1.64) and lower boat trip (87c). 
Seven miles upstream, once-forbidden, 
tourists may now attend the Winnebago 
Indians’ Ceremonial Dances at Stand 
Rock Amphitheater. 

Our route to the beautiful Wisconsin 
capital on four lakes penetrates a rich 
dairy region. We pause at Madison long 
enough to see the University of Wis- 
consin, to brush up on our history of 
the upper Mississippi River at the State 
Historical Museum, and to visit WHA 
at Radio Hall, oldest educational broad- 
casting station in America (1917). 
Another Wisconsin natural wonder lies 
25 miles west of Madison — the Cave of 
Mounds, which boasts stalactites, stal- 
agmites, and helictites. 


Illinois, Abe, and Mark Twain 


Rockford i- our first objective in 
Illinois, to see Rockford College, one 
of the oldest .women’s colleges in the 
country. On our way to Champaign and 
Urbana to visit the University of 
Illinois, we stop at Starved Rock State 
Park on the Illinois Kiver. Fort St. 
Louis, built by LaSalle in 1682, stood 
there for years. But the rock got its 
name from a grim event in 1769, when 
a band of Potawatomi Indians took 
retuge from their pursuers here and 
then, surrounded, perished for lack of 
tood and water, 

From Champaign we travel to the 
Illinois capital — Springfield, | where 
Lincoln lived, married, and practiced 
law. It was also the home of the poet 
Vachel Lindsay. At the Old Capitol, 
now the Sangamon County Court 
House, you cat. almost conjure up faint 
echoes of Lincoln’s “House divided 
against itself” speech. His home has 
been preserved very much as it was 
when he lived there, while his tomb 
contains interesting statuettes depicting 
various stages of his career. Westward 
at New Salem you can see Lincoln's 
reconstructed boyhood home. 

Another Midwest shrine lies to the 

‘est on the Mississippi River. Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, is steeped in memories 
of Mark Twain. You'll find them in the 
home of Samuel Clemens and the Mark 
Twain Museum. The life-size figures 
of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer at the 
foo’ of Cardiff Hill (Holiday Hill) re- 
call the rendezvous of Huck and his 
playmates. An unusually literary land- 
mark and, incidentally, a cool summer 
refuge, is the cave (50c), that “tangled 
wilderness of lofty clefts and passages” 
where Becky Thatcher and Tom Saw- 
yer were lost. 

Another mid-continental playground 
is next on our itinerary — the Missouri 
Ozarks. In a setting of unusual beauty 
Ragnell Dam on the Osage River has 





(Concluded on page 44-T) 
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Sight and 


Now is the time! 


J pacers busy. Right now you're 
probably wading through exam 
schedules and graduation rehearsals, 
snatching an hour here and there to 
plan your summer vacation. Right now 
you don’t want to be thinking of next 
fall. BUT, right now is the best time 
to plan your audio-visual program for 
next year. The moments you spend now 
planning a stimulating set of aids for 
your next year’s class will return with 
dividends in your students’ response. 

How. we asked ourselves, can we 
help you make the most of the few 
hours you'll have for this planning? 
We went to Miss Jones, at EFLA head- 
quarters (see March Scholastic Teach- 
er), to Miss Kirk, of the Newark schools 
visual aid center, and to Miss Kirk’s 
staff. Following is a plan based on their 
very helpful suggestions. 


Determine Your Needs 


Your first step in planning for next 
year should be to look critically at your 
course outlines. Are there places where 
class interest always falls off? Do you 
have to struggle to make certain facts 
clear? Perhaps your students can’t see 
how the history of the 17th century or 
how Shelley's poetry relates to the world 
around them. These are ideal places to 
show a film or take a trip to the mu- 
seum or hear John Gielgud’s poetry 
recordings. 

On the other hand, if you bring in a 
constant mass of films, records, pic- 
tures, maps, etc., without discrimina- 
tion, your students may simply get 
swamped with all their impressions. 
Net result: mental indigestion and even 
antipathy towards outside material. If 
you know your materials will be lim- 
ited, you should be doubly careful to 
plan visual aids where they will do 
most for your students — and you, too. 

When you've studied your course 
outline, make up an “ideal” list of ma- 
terials you’d like to use. Don’t forget 
old faithfuls like slides, maps, pictures, 
and field trips when you write down 
your film and record desires. 

If you’re lucky enough to be near 
a good visual aids center, your job from 
here on is simple. However, if you're 


not in this happy position, your next 
problem is to locate sources. 

Start with your own community. If 
there is no film library, contact civic 
organizations like Y.M.C.A.s or women’s 
clubs. They may have films or records 
which you could use. If you're near a 
museum, by all means find out what it 
has to offer. 

If local institutions cannot fill your 
needs, turn to a nearby city. Even if 
vour town or city has adequate ma- 
terial, and certainly if it hasn't, you'll 
do well to go on to resources at a state 
and national level. Many state universi- 
ties have excellent services. State libra- 
ries, departments of education, and 
teachers’ organizations will all give you 
help. Nationally, there is the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and, of course, all 
the special organizations devoted to 
audio-visual aids. 

If you wish to make direct contacts 
with commercial sources, start again in 
your community. See your local film or 
record dealer. In the pages of Sight 
and Sound you've seen films listed from 
many commercial producers. Write for 
their catalogues. Most large industries 
now distribute films, maps, charts, and 
pictures. Write to them for catalogues 
and lists. 
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Shell O11 Company 
Puppet of a medicine showman from 
the new “Prospecting for Petroleum” 





Catalogues are worth a mention by 
themselves. They're your “reference 
books,” and next to a convenient visual- 
aids center they will be your best help. 
You will want to have lerge directories 
like Educational Film Guide (H. W. 
Wilson) and the Educators Guide to 
Free Films (Educators Progress Serv- 
ice). For regular use, you'll need cata- 
logues from your most frequent sources. 
Beyond this, the sky’s the limit. When 
youre making the “contacts” we sug- 
gest, always ask for a catalogue. Not 
only will you find information about ma- 
terials, but helpful hints on how to use 
what vou order. 

Also in the reference line are books, 
pamphlets, etc., on audio-visual aids. 
If your library does not have many, your 
county or state library will. We spoke 
of Edgar Dale’s new Audio Visual Meth- 
ods in Teaching in the February 17 
Scholastic Teacher. This and other 
books like it will be very helpful. 


Choose, Preview, Order 


When you have you~ contacts made 
and your catalogues spread in front of 
you, you can make a preliminary choice. 
May we remind you right here that a 
film or a record may not be good just 
because it’s offered. Remember also that 
it is best to use what’s nearest to you, 
BUT NOT if it doesn’t fill your needs. 
Be careful to check what you choose 
against your equipment. A regul.r pho- 
nograph can’t play a 334 r.p.m. tran- 
scription; a silent projector cannot han- 
dle sound film; and so on. 

Where possible, you should preview 
everything you plan to show your class, 
even before you order it. However, we 
know all too well that this can be a 
difficult proposition. If you can’t see a 
film, or hear a record, or look at a pic- 
ture, try to get a second-hand opinion. 
We've spoken before of Educational 
Film Library Association evaluations for 
films (see March or December Scholas- 
tic Teacher). The Wilson Guide and the 
Guide to Free Films both give help- 
ful comments. Film libraries, state uni- 
versity centers, and other groups we 
mentioned will be glad to give you in- 
formation. If all these fail, at least try 
to get a good idea of just what the film 
or record contains. 

Finally, you are ready to order. One 
of the reasons we urge you to set your 
program now is because of ordering dif- 

(Concluded on page 34-T) 
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Buenos Dias, Senoras 
(Concluded from page 10-T) 


dent of Costa Rica receives the cre- 
dentials of newly-accredited ranking 
diplomats. We missed none of the re- 
ceptions — from across the street! A 
chorcha boasting a repertoire of eight 
tunes furnished music for our meals 
in the open dining room, while blue- 
birds and humming birds flew over- 
head. Barefooted Rosa, whose patois 
no phonetician could ever have trained 
us to understand, served the courses 
with rare good humor. 

Courses in Spanish were arranged 
for us; for our part, we gave lessons 
in English conversation to some of the 
boys from the Liceo de Costa Rica and 
several girls from the Colegio de Senor- 
itas secondary schools. Since the schools 
insisted on remunerating us, we estab- 
lished a fund for annual awards for 
proficiency in English. 

Our social life filled much time, 
however. With the manager of the Na- 
tional Tourist Bureau we visited the 





16 millimeter 


FILMS 


for progressive teaching... 


The National Film Board of Canada has just 
released its first peacetime catalogue of 16mm 
sound films available in the U.S.A. Included 
are many Kodachrome subjects. Following is 
a partial list of the classified contents: 


AGRICULTURE 
ARTS & CRAFTS 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
_ HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
: CHILD WELFARE 
EDUCATION & CIVICS 
FOREST PRODUCTS 
FOOD & NUTRITION 
FISHERIES 
HYGIENE & MEDICINE 
INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
MUSIC 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
SPORTS & RECREATION 
TRANSPORTATION & 
COMMUNICATIONS 
WILD LIFE & NATURE STUDY 


CLIP & MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Film Board of Canada 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please mail me, free of charge, 
a copy of your 1947 catalogue of 
16mm films available in the U.S.A. 


MAME 2... cecccccccccccccccccces Or eeecceccsececeess 

ADDRESS ...... eeeecesceseres eeeecces ee eeeeeeeeereres 
Orececcecesers seesecees 

CITY .. .coccsecccccccecs.-.. STATE ........ 





Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, where scientists are working 
to improve the strain for “wet-tropical” 
area of coffee, abaca, cinchona, sugar 
cane, and the like. At the U. S. Rub- 
ber Experiment Station in Turrialba we 
saw thousands of rubber trees on which 
our men are working to produce more 
latex and a disease-resistant leaf. A 
torrential downpour prevented our see- 
ing more than the nearest plantations 
of the American Cinchona Project, re- 
sults of which will save the lives of 
many laborers in tropical lowlands. 

“A day in the country” was what Don 
Luis called it. This eminent educator, 
diplomat, and writer invited us to his 
coffee finca that we might experience 
real Costa Rican hospitality. On a porch 
shaded by ylang ylang and traveler's 
palm, we had a merry luncheon of 
typical dishes. 

Another day we went by electric 
train to Puntarenas, spending the 
night there and returning by bus. The 
Pacific port’s curved harbor with a 
mountainous backdrop makes an en- 
chanting picture. The road from the 
capital to Puerto Limon on the Carrib- 
bean coast is spectacular in a different 
way, passing through acres of planta- 
tions in the Reventazon River valley. 

Our final social event was the dinner 
we gave in the Club Union to honor 
the Costa Ricans who had been so 
cordial to us, Early next morning six 
of them were at the airport to wish 
us “God speed” as we flew to the north. 

The skies were blue as we left San 
Jose. It was excellent flying weather. 
Soon we were circling the broad, lava- 
covered slopes of Poas Volcano, peer- 
ing down into its steaming craters and 
sulphur lake. We spent twenty-four 
hours in Managua, Nicaragua’s beauti- 
ful capital on Lake Managua. We also 
took a buggy ride, but the heat drove 
us back to our hotel and its open din- 
ing room on a swimming pool's edge. 

On to Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Twenty-four hours is too short a time 
for this quaint city, with red tile roofs 
like Taxco’s and bridges reminiscent of 
Florence. We sampled the views from 
the heights of Leona’s Park, and visited 
Concordia Park, where the Mayan 
motif is reproduced. Next day we were 
in cosmopolitan San Salvador, Besides 
a visit to the zoo, the museum. and the 
large, modern stores, we drove along 
Independence Avenue with its line of 
statues and through the handsome resi- 
dential section along the Boulevard. 

As we left San Salvador by air we 
saw that Izalco’s craters had recently 
erupted, leaving a path like a dry river 
bed down the side of the volcano. We 
hovered for a moment over the sulphur 
lake in the crater of Santa Ana Vol- 
cano. Then we dipped and soared up- 
ward and back to Guatemala. 


Now Is the Time 
(Continued from page 33-T) 


ficulties. Supplies, particularly of films 
and records, are usually limited. Unless 
you get your bid in early, you may have 
to do without. In any case, you'll have 
to give alternate dates for anything you 
rent. If you are ordering films and re- 
cordings, it’s a good idea to line up 
other materials. in case vour order is 
not filled. 

Try to get rented materials for as 
long as possible. If audio-visual aids are 
new to vou, and if your budget is lim- 
ited, it is better to take a few materials 
for periods of a week than to try to 
include more with « short rental pe- 
riod. Two days should be your mini 
mum. so that you will have time to pre- 
view, prepare vour class, and give a 
second showing if you wish. 

Last, but not least, enjoy yourself 
while you plan. Students aren't the onl 
ones who can be stimileted by edu- 
cation’s “wonder drug.” There’s satis- 
faction and even excitement in discover 
ing new materials and the resources in 
your own community. So, here’s to 
September, when your classes come 
back to the most invigorating school 
vear thev’ve ever had! 

—EvizaBetH Wapsworth 











Worker in a Siberian Grain Field 
PEOPLES 
of the 


SOVIET UNION 
(A Julien Bryan Production) 


This 33 minute, black and white 
16 MM sound movie (picturing 
the many racial groups which 
make up the SOVIET UNION) 
is NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
SHOWING IN YOUR COM- 
MUNITY. For rental at nominal 
fees consult your Film Rental 
Library. For purchase write us 
for a list of our dealers in your 
area. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 B’way, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HIS year marks the Diamond Jubilee 

of Yellowstone, oldest of our na- 
tional parks and part of a vast network 
of playgrounds unequalled anywhere 
in the world. Designed by your gov- 
ernment for your pleasure, this fabu- 
lous recreational system embraces 27 
national parks and 85 national monu- 
ments. It would, of course, take a “king- 
size” tour to cover them all. But to give 
you a sampling, we have mapped out 
a 3800-mile route that touches some of 
the largest and best known. 

Starting at Chicago, we strike out 
westward for Denver and Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Our route passes 
through Cedar Rapids, lowa, where you 
can attend the All-lowa Fair at Hawk- 
eye Downs in August; through Ames, 
home of Iowa State College. But if 
you choose the southern route through 
Des Moines, Omaha, and Lincoln, don’t 
fail to include a visit to Boys Town, 
11 miles out of Omaha. 

Between Denver (see Western tour) 
and Rocky Mountain National Park, we 
cross the Continental Divide over one 
of the highest roads in the world. 


On to the Grand Tetons 

The Park is a place to tarry. Your 
program? Trout fishing in Grand Lake. 
Shooting — with your camera. Climbing 
Long’s Peak, highest of them all. Trail 
trips galore ($1 permits are required 
for use of the highways). Golf and 
tennis at Estes Park village. Nature 
study walks, game-stalking parties, 
auto caravans, campfire hikes, and gla- 
cier talks, conducted on regular sched- 
ules from June to September. Transpor- 
tation is available for daily loop trips 
through the Park and for all-expense 
circle trips from Denver. 

Our next objective is Grand Teton 
National Park ($1 per car) in Wyo- 
ming, mixed of the same ingredients but 
under a different formula. 

To examine these titans at close 
range, you can hire saddle horses or 
hike over the 90 miles of trails. You 


can join one of the daily excursions 
by boat, auto, and on foot to nearby 
points of interest, or one of the all- 
day hikes conducted two or three times 
weekly. 

Next to the eastern boundary of 
Grand Teton National Park is Jackson 
Hole, a region significant for its ge- 
ology, scenery, and wildlife. Yellow- 
stone, which celebrates its 75th birth- 
day this year, lies just north. Three of 
its five highway entrances lead into 
Montana. One of them, the Silver Gate, 
is on another “high” highway, eleva- 
tion 11,000 feet. “Trail above the 
eagles,” the Indians called the original 
path across the Beartooth plateau. 


It's Geysers — Not “Geezers” 


Yellowstone’s most popular attrac- 
tions are its 3,000 geysers and hot 
springs in rainbow hues. (Please do 
not, like many tourists, insist on refer- 
ring to these phenomena as “geezers”!) 
Some — like Old Faithful, which per- 
forms every 63 minutes — spout at reg- 
ular intervals. Others are temperament- 
al and irregular, Some burst upward, 
others shoot streams at crazy angles or 
merely bubble and foam. 

But there are also the colorful falls 
and canyon of the Yellowstone River, 


NATIONAL PARKS 
CIRCLE TRIP 


This Tour Will Take You to Some of the Largest 


Lake, largest in North America at this 
height. The Howard Eaton Trail makes 
a complete circuit of the park ($3 auto 
fee for Yellowstone). And a chain of 
museums gives complete data about the 
Park. 


No Place for a Hand Out 


One word of warning: Don’t forget 
that although the bears at Yellowstone 
are so tame thev will eat out of you 
hand, they are unable to distinguish 
between the hand and what is in it. 

We follow the famous Gallatin Way 
from Yellowstone to Bozeman, contin- 
uing north to Helena. To the west is the 
famous copper mining center of Butte, 
krown as “the richest hill on earth.” 

Within a Paul Bunyan’s stone-throw 
of Yellowstone, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park sprawls atop the 
northern Continental Divide in Mon- 
tana and southern Alberta, Canada. 
Like Yellowstone, it is built on a Paul 
Bunyan scale. 

Glacier, the larger section, is on the 
Montana side of the border; Waterton 
is on the Alberta side; both were com- 
bined in 1932 as a gesture of peace and 
friendship. They are a fantastic jumble 
of pyramidal peaks, high glacial valleys 
or “cirques,” more than 60 easily access- 
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America’s best-loved travel won- 
der —the mighty Grand Canyon of 
the Arkansas River — is on the direct 
route from St. Louis to San Francisco. 


A convenient fast through sched- 
ule provides a 10-minute stop at the 
famous hanging bridge on its day- 
light run thru the spectacular Colo- 
rado Rockies. 


The “Royal Gorge” offers a va- 
riety of accommodations — standard 
and tourist Pullmans — modern re- 
clining seat chair cars — superb din- 
ing car service. 


SCHEDULE 
WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
1:50 PM—CT —Lyv. St. Louis..........Ar. 4:00 PM—CT 
8:00 PM—CT —Lv. Kansas City....Ar. 8:10 AM—CT 
11:55 AM—MT—Lv. Pueblo Lv. 3:50 PM—MT 
7:00 AM—PT —Lv. Salt Lake City Lv. 9:00 PM—MT 
8:50 AM---PT —Ar. San Francisco Lv. 4:00 PM—PT 
CT—Centrai Standard Time MT-~Mountgin Standard Time 























Mesas, Movies, and Indians 
(Concluded from page 9-T) 


mer temperatures and continue via the 
rim of the World Drive in the San 
Bernardino National Forest to the 
mammoth citrus groves of California. 
En route to Los Angeles from San 
Bernardino, we can stop for a meal 
and to absorb the old-world charm 
of the Riverside Mission Inn amid its 
Spanish antiques and _ paintings. 

Though Los Angeles is noted for its 
climate, oil, citrus, and movie industry, 
it appears to have a little of everything, 
including ostrich and alligator farms. 
Apart from its widely-heralded glamor, 
don’t forget the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory, with its gigantic reflecting tele- 
scope. And, of course, music and sport 
fans won't miss the Santa Anita Race- 
track and Hollywood Bowl. 

From Los Angeles there are two 
choices of coastwise drives: The south- 
ern one takes you through John Stein- 
beck’s Tortilla Flat region to the scene 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s Romona — San 
Diego, with a harbor like a miniature 
Rio. The northern drive leads to San 
Francisco via Monterey. 

We take a third alternative route in- 
land through the oil city of Bakersfield 
and Visalia in the fertile San Joaquin 
Valley to visit Kings Canyon and Se- 
quoia National Parks ($1 per car). 
The venerable old General Sherman 
tree is one of the most conspicuous 
giants in the groves of big trees (32 
in all). If you decide to stay over, 
you'll find campfire programs, with com- 
munity singing and historical talks, and 
lecture-guide services throughout the 
region. We return through magnificent 
redwood country over the General's 
Highway to Fresno, surrounded by 
acres of vineyards, 

Of Yosemite, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
said that it was “the one place that 
came up to the brag.” We visit the 
less-well-known mountainous Park re- 
gion above the rim of the valley and 
tour the valley floor by auto caravan, 
which takes about two hours (free). 
Advance reservations are necessary for 
the 7-day hiking trip among its mas- 
sive pinnacles, led by a naturalist once 
a week during July and August. 

“San Francisco, Here | Come .. .” 

At last we come to the Golden Gate 
at gay and cosmopolitan San Francisco. 
Its clanging cable cars (whose grip- 
men, by the way, are authorities on 
the city) and Nob Hill castles of erst- 
while gold and silver kings are remi- 
niscent of the boisterous, affluent San 
Francisco of the ’sixties. Its climate de- 
mands a coat in any season. For atmos- 
phere of another sort, there’s the larg- 
est Chinese section outside the Orient; 


or Fisherman’s Wharf, bordering the 
harbor of the Italian fishing fleet. Chief 
tourist haunts: Coit Memorial Tower for 
a stirring panorama of the Bay; the 
Civic Center, where the United Nations 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion met in 1945. 

At Sigmund Stern Grove on a Sun- 
day afternoon you can attend the Mid- 
summer Musical] Festivals in a sylvan 
setting. Drive over the Skyline Boule- 
vard along the crest of Oakland’s low 
hills for a glimpse of private estates 
and lovely parks. For spectator sports 
there are the polo matches for the East- 
West championship and the Aeolian 
Yacht Club Lightship Race, both in 
August; or a boccie game in the Latin 
Quarter any month of the year. In near- 
by towns are Mills College, the Uni- 
versity of California, and Stanford. 

Though the huge redwood forest lies 
to the north, our route goes to Sacra- 
mento, the capital, founded by Capt. 
John Sutter who “struck it rich” and 
started the gold rush. 

Circuit trips are made daily around 
the lapis lazuli waters of Lake Tahoe, 
also on our route. We stop at Reno for 
the July rodeo and to visit the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. Southward a bit is 
Virginia City, where Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte worked as reporters on The 
Territorial Enterprise, Nevada's first 
newspaper. Through the old Wells-Far- 
go banking and express office were 
shipped millions in bullion, guarded by 
the famed shot-gun messengers. At 
Piper’s Opera House stars like Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, and Sarah 
Bernhardt appeared. 


Mormon Country 


Take the northern route 40 if you're 
squeamish about mountain driving, 
southern route 50 if you're not, to Salt 
Lake City, where the Mormons will 
celebrate their centennial this summer, 
at the foot of the Wasatch Mountains. 
It was founded by Brigham Young, 
whom you read about in Vardis Fisher's 
Children of God. Besides seeing the 
University of Utah, the Mormon Ten- 
ple and Tabernacle, and briny Salt 
Lake, where salt is harvested commer- 
cially, in June you can attend the Inter- 
mountain Junior Fat Stock Show; in 
July, the Utah Covered Wagon Days 
celebrating the entrance of the Mor- 
mon Pioneers into Salt Lake Valley. 

Southeast of Vernal, Utah, is Dino- 
saur National Monument. There you can 
gaze upon the fossilized remains of 
prehistoric creatures before finishing the 
last leg of our trip through Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park (for details on this 
region, see National Parks Circle trip). 

So we wind up in Denver after 4 
tour that has taken us threugh years 
as well as space. 

Westward, Ho! 
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El Camino Real 
(Concluded from page 28-T) 


coastal range which lies between Salinas 
and Monterey, Here I walked along a 
modern highway and thrilled at the 
first glimpse of turquoise Monterey Bay 
through a screenwork of pines. I stopped 
over at the presidio chapel in Monterey 
which, like many other old Franciscan 
churches, is still in use. Then I followed 
a winding road through the land of 
John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat to Carmel. 

San Carlos Borremeo lies beyond the 
charming artist colony, its unique Moor- 
ish tower silhouetted against tiny Car- 
mel Bay. The second mission founded 
and originally located in Monterey, San 
Carlos was the headquarters of Father 
Junipero Serra, first president of Cali- 
fornia missions and famous (Camino 
Real) trail blazer. It was many a mile 
before I could forget San Carlos and 
Carmel, with its winding streets. 

Back-tracking to the Salinas Valley, 
I continued the journey northward, 
finally arriving at Mission San Francisco 
Solano in Sonoma, in Jack London's 
Valley of the Moon. 

Vagabonding through California, | 
built up a sincere respect for the Span- 
ish fathers of bygone days. To me their 
missions were no longer mere historical 
buildings. They were monuments to 
missionaries who had obtained a foot- 
hold for civilization in a wilderness 
which had been too much for explorers 
and soldiers. 





Vagabonding Down Latin 


American Way 
(Concluded from page 26-T) 


This wound up a four-month tour. 
Besides frequent stop-overs in the in- 
terior, either to rest or sightsee or both, 
we spent at least ten days, sometimes 
two weeks, in every north and west 
coast capitol. The expenses for my en- 
tire trip, including one-way plane fares 
from Washington, D. C., to Caracas and 
fiom Santiago back by way of Brazil, 
came to about $2,000 for everything — 
transportation, hotels, food, tips, and 











“Aqui tiene usted su casa!” says the Mexican host as he bids 
farewell to the guest he is fond of. “Now you have your home 
here!” Or “My house is your house!” . . . So, in the same 
spirit, our country is your country. 


You have seen Mexico? You have been in Mexico City, Taxco, 
Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Fortin de las Flores, Xochimilco . . . 
Of course. Their names are household words, familiar all over 
the world. But you haven't seen anything yet! 


These are only the first chapters of the story, the appetizer. 
Hundreds of books have been written about Mexicu, and yet 
every new writer who comes South of the Border returns with 
new stories to tell. He has been to some part of this land that 
no visitor ever discovered before. Every painter finds new 
canvases, every well-known photographer new angles, new 
faces. Mexico is inexhaustible. 


Do you know lovely Patzcuaro, with its serene lake bathed in 
a haze of melted pearls? . . . Or flavorous old Guadalajara, 
flowery Uruapan, Morelia, warm and delicate as a piece of 
old ivory . . . Oaxaca, archeological treasure . . . Tehuantepec 
where, it is said, are the most beautiful women of the world, 
dark-eyed and spirited . .. Mazatlan .. . Jalapa . . . Quere- 
taro ... ? Every turn in the road brings new adventures, 
new and surprising sights, different customs .. . Of Mexico 
there is no end. 


For the teacher, also, Mexico is inexhaustible. Plan now to 
attend the twenty-seventh annual session of the National 
University Summer School. Special summer courses are also 
offered by The Art School of San Miguel de Allende and 
other colleges. Write for 1947 catalogues. 


You always have a date in Mexico! 


Let us help you with your plans for a 1947 


$100 worth of purchases. Piesadin te Bitelon il 
ac _xico—mal coupon. 


As for luggage, I restricted myself 
to one wardrobe suitcase, and packed 
two suits, several blouses, two pairs of 
shoes, a couple of wool dresses, one silk 
and one cotton dress for warm climates, ° 


and a heavy top coat. I wore one hat, MISSOURI PACIFIC 
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— and carried a veil-and-flower substitute ; 
in my bag. LINES . 
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MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 
MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


Mexico, D, F. Mexico 


Mr. I. G. Miller, 
1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send folders describing: 
() Mexico Summer Schools 
C) Vacation in Mexico 


ue Comfort was not our prime consid- I. G. Miller 
all eration on this junket. But if you would Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
) know your neighbors’ customs and Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
catch the real spirit of the people, try St. Louis, Mo. 
a bit of vagabonding in South America. 
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OR border-crossing travelers in a 
boundary-conscious world, we 
recommend a boundary line that 

has long been a gateway, never a wall: 
the one between the United States and 
Canada. Quebec and the Maritime 
provinces — Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island — provide 
one of the pleasantest introductions to 
our neighbor to“the north. 

From New York City (see “Man- 
hattan Diarv”) we start a 3400-mile 
circle tour by shooting up to Montreal. 
We follow the main links in the chain 
of inland waterways to Canada, among 
them Lake George and Lake Champlain 
that made French-and-Indian and Rev- 
olutionary War history. 

At the border we deviate a bit to the 
east to take in two of Canada’s na- 
tional historic parks—ancient Fort 
Chambly and moated Fort Lennox. 
Both are old French fortifications. 

Though it lies a thousand miles in- 
land, Montreal is a national seaport. It 
is also Canada’s largest city, a teem- 
ing financial and industrial metropolis. 
To get the lay of the land, go to Mount 
Royal Park for a superb view of the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, the 
Laurentians in Canada, the Adirondacks 
in New York, and the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. Education-wise, there is 
McGill University and the Université 
de Montreal. And you'll want to save 
some time for the museum in the Cha- 
teau de Ramezay, the Art Association 
of Montreal, and the open air Bonse- 
cours Market. 

The Gothic Parliament buildings of 
Ottawa, Dominion capital, lie to the 


~ 


a 


a 


west. For this sidetrip, let your guide 
be the Ottawa River, once a water high- 
way for the fur trade, Jater used for raft- 
ing lumber to market. From Montreal 
we drive north along the St. Lawrence 
River through the old French city of 
Trois Rivieres to Quebec, last strong- 
hold of the French in America. 


Souvenirs of France 


The Province of Quebec’s motto is 
“Te me souviens” (I remember). So its 
quaint old-world capital invites retro- 
spection on a past still v-ry much pres- 
ent. Dufferin Terrace, the promenade 
overlooking the St. Lawrence, is perfect 
for your musing momen. In Battle- 
fields Park you'll see where the French 
were defeated in the dramatic siege of 
the city, ending in the death of two 
great generals, Montcalm and Wolfe. 


Trademark of the Maritime Provinces. 


French Canada says 
“1 Remember” 
So Will You Who Go There 


For treasured relics of old Quebec, visit 
Notre Dame des Victoires in Lower 
Town: Kent House, residence of Queen 
Victoria’s father; and Ursuline Convent, 
where Montcalm is buried. Go over the 
bridge that spans the St. Lawrence to 
Isle d’Orleans to ramble among the old 
houses and windmills. 

Montmorency Falls, seven miles from 
Quebec, are higher than Niagara. And 
thousands of pilgrims flock to the near- 
by shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Those wishing to make the 140-mile 
drive through the Lamentians in Lau- 
rentides Park take route 54 out of Que- 
bec. We hug the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence through the fashionable Mur- 
ray Bay resort region, then ferry across 
the river from St. Simeon to Riviere-du- 
Loup to begin the 600-mile drive around 
the Gaspé Peninsula. 

Here is a region unspoiled by the 
commercialism that too often mars tour- 
ist resorts, We spin ; long the unpaved 
Perron Boulevard that unrolls like a 
looped ribbon through « wide sweep of 
bold countryside, broken by rocky head- 
lands, past trim French fishing villages. 

Skirting the north shore of the Baie 
des Chaleur, the “Bay of Heat” widely 
known for its excellent salt water bath- 
ing, we enter Campbellton, northeast- 
ern gateway to New Brunswick from 
the Matapedia Valley. At Moncton, also 
in New Brunswick, the “bore” in the 
Petitcodiac River is a curious phenom- 
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enon caused by the inrushing tides of 
the Bay of Fundy forcing a great gush 
of water through the narrow neck of 
the river. If you check the loval news- 
papers for timetables, you can see the 
gigantic waves from Band View Square 
and adjoining wharves. Another tourist 
favorite is Magnetic Hill, where an op- 
tical illusion makes your car appear to 
coast uphill. 


Green Gables Country 


Proceeding to Cape Tormentine, we 
ferry across to Prince Edward Island, 
Canada’s smallest province. Known as 
“The Garden of the Gulf,” its red sandy 
soil adds warmth and color to the pas- 
toral landscapes. Beaches at Prince Ed- 
ward Island National Park are sure to 
bring out the loafer in you. Near Caven- 
dish you'll find the Green Gables farm- 
house, familiar to thousands through 
Lucy Montgomery’s “Anne” stories. To- 
ward the middle of August one of east- 
ern Canada’s outstanding fairs takes 
place on the island: The Provincial 
Exhibition and Old Home Week. 

Charlottetown, capital and seat of 
Prince of Wales College and St. Dun- 
stan’s University, is interesting his- 
torically as the place where delegates 
met in 1864 to discuss the confederation 
of Canada. In the Provincial building 
you can see the Confederation Room 
with its original furnishings intact. 

Our next objective is Cape Breton, 


Canadian Pacific Railway Photo 


You'll bring back Quebec handwork. 


reminiscent of the Scottish highlands. 
Enroute we pass through the thriving 
Acadian village ot Amherst. Just over 
the border in New Rrunswick is Fort 
Beausejour National Historic Park. Its 
partially-restored fort bears scars of an 
attack by two groups of U. S. soldiers 
—one a force of volunteers from New 
England, known as Shirley’s Regiment, 
during the siege of 1755; the other a 
force of Americar: Revolutionists. 

On Cape Breton our route girdles 
the northern part via the Cabot Trail, 
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along the rugged hills in Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park through mari- 
time landscapes set against the blue 
background of the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Throughout the 
island you hear the native tongues of 
its earliest inhabitants — Scottish, 
French, Irish, and English. At Sydney 
Mines you can visit coal mines dug far 
under the ocean. South of Sydney lies 
the Fortress of Louisbourg, once the 
“Dunkirk of America.” 


Educational Center 


Backtracking to Antigonish, we bear 
south to Halifax, Nova Scotia's capital, 
passing the sea and land bases of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force at Dart- 
mouth. A strongly fortified imperial mili- 
tary and naval station, Halifax is also 
the most important educational center 
of the Maritime Provinces. Here you'll 
find famed Dalhousie University, among 
others. Halifax is also replete with 
views — the one from the Citadel, for 
example, or Fort George; one of the 
harbor from Dartmouth Park; another 
from the Dingle; still another from Fort 
Needham, an abandoned fortification 
at the north end of the city. Then 
there’s Province House, of handsome 
Georgian architecture, which contains 
a number of valuable portraits as well 
as reminders of Canada’s early days, on 
display in the Royal Roon:. 

We move on to Kentville, scene of 
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It is all as you remember it, dear France 


For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
sult #s for further information about travel to or within France. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Servwe Agency of the French Ministry of Publec Works and Transportation 
New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue - Chicago. 307 


miraculously restored by esprit and industry, 
by the people who make France what it is, 


North Michigan Avenue San Francisco: 411 Kohl Building 
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the Apple Blossom Festival in June, to 
make the daily steamship connections 
with Saint John, N. B, Digby, on the 
Bay of Fundy, is one of the most popu- 
lar summer resorts of the Maritime 
Provinces and headquarters of the scal- 
lop fishing fleet. Nearby Port Royal 
Habitation is a replica of the buildings 
that sheltered the first Canadian settlers. 
They were a fun-loving group, who 
quickly furmed the first social club in 
North America—the Order of The 
Good Time — to boost their morale. 

Saint John was the home of the 
American traitor Benedict Arnold until 
his great unpopularity forced him to re- 
turn to England. For sight-seeing. there 
is the New Brunswick Museum (10c) 
and the Country Market. And reversing 
Falls Rapids, at the mouth of the St. 
John River, which descend at low tide 
from river to bay, at high tide are 
thrust back to fall from bay to river. 

Rolling southward, we reach the 
tashionable summer resort of St. An- 
lrews-by-the-Sea. in a delightful set- 
ting on a wooded peninsula. It is con- 
nected by ferry and international bridge 
with Maine. At low tide you can drive 
over the ocean floor to Minister’s Is- 
land for a tour of the estate of Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne, former president of 
the Canadian Pacific. 

Now we are in the neighborhood of 


Quoddy Village, a ghost town that 
hitched its wagon to the moon in a vast 
and daring scheme to harness the power 
of the tides. The ill-fated Passama- 
quoddy tidal power project, begun in 
1935 as a work relief program, was 
never completed. Later the National 
Youth Administration took over to es- 
tablish a “work experience school.” Next 
the Navy, finally the Army, moved in. 
At this writing the model village has 
been declared surplus, to go on the 
auction block June 1. Perhaps by the 
time you arrive, the lights will be on 
again at Quoddy Village. 


Scenic Beauty 


Next our route takes us to another 
elegant summer resort at Acadia Na- 
tional Park on Mount Desert Island and 
adjoining mainland. If you have an eye 
for scenery, you'll find a happy com- 
bination here in mountains and sea- 
shore. And for sports-lovers, there is 
plenty of fishing, boating, and swim- 
ming. 

Then we head for Bangor and west 
through the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire (see New England 
tour). Montpelier, Vermont, in the gran- 
ite-quarrying district, offers an forget- 
table view of the Winooski Vallev and 
surrounding mountains — and an annual 
horse show around the first of August. 
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At its Historical Museum you can see 
the first printing press used in the col- 
onies (in Cambridge). 

Finally we turn south and head back 
to our base at New York City, after 
a visit to a part of the world that will 
bring Quebec’s motto often to our lips: 
“Je me souviens.” 





Way Down East 
(Concluded from page 21-T) 


shire Festival. From Greenfield you can 
follow the Connecticut Valley through 
Northampton, Holyoke, Springfield, and 
Hartford to New Haven. Our route leads 
to Pittsfield, where Holmesdale, forme: 
residence of Oliver Wendell Homes, is 
neighbor to Arrowhead, where Herman 
Melville wrote Moby Dick. Then on 
through the Housatonic Valley, within 
an hour’s drive of New York City, to 
Canaan and western Connecticut. 


Following Paul Revere 


The “hat town” of Danbury 
Bridgeport, birthplace of the world’s 
greatest showman P. T. Barnum, and 
we are back on the coast again — this 
time on Long Island Sound. By taking 
the Boston Post Road, we retrace 
the route followed by Paul Revere, 
carrying the news of the Boston tea 
party. We stop at New Haven to look 
over Yale University. 

Next we find ourselves in the midst ot 
Rhode Island’s summer colonies, which 
still bear evidence of the plantation so- 
ciety that used to flourish there. Skirting 
Narragansett Bay, we pass _ through 
Providence, Rhode Island’s capital 
founded by Roger Williams, and bear 
south to take the Ocean Drive for a 
view of exclusive Newport’s “palaces.” 


| Our objective is the old whaling port 


of New Bedford on Buzzards Bay, 
where two museums abound in nautical 
trappings. Those who want to soak up 
some sun, can steam across the bay 
to the chalk cliffs and broad beaches ol 
Martha’s Vinevard or sightsee from a 
surrey on Nantucket, with its “little 
gray town in the sea.” 

An even more popular vacation spot 
at Cape Cod, so aptly described by 
Thoreau as “the bare and bended arm 
of Massachusetts.” You really should 
take a day off and make the 150-mile 
drive out to Provincetown and back to 
sample the Cape’s own particular brand 
of charm. 

The South Shore Drive finally takes 
us back to Boston via Plymouth, whose 
historic interest centers about the famed 
rock. Whatever stand you take in the 
controversy over the famous landing: 
party, you cannot deny the interest New 
England offers latter-day Pilgrims. 
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The South, That Is 
(Concluded from page 17-T) 


cital by the same carillonneur who pre- 
sides over the Singing Tower at Lake 
Wales, Florida. Just south of Durham 
you'll find the heautiful campus of the 
State University at Chapel Hill. 


Scenery and More Scenery 


The mountain resort of Asheville, 
turned literary landmark by Thomas 
Wolfe, of webbed with popular scenic 
drives: the one to Beaucatcher Moun- 
tain, for example, though we won't 
vouch for the efficacy of its name. If 
you are in Asheville in June, drive out 
the Elk Mountain Scenic Highway to 
the Craggy Gardens in Pisgah National 
Forest to see the rhododendrons. Sun- 
set Mountain, only five miles from 
Pack Square, is reached by a toll road. 
Then of course there’s spectacular 
Chimney Rock southeast of Asheville. 
Another high point, and no pun in- 
tended, is Mount Mitchell, tallest peak 
in the neighborhood. Asheville’s native 
handicraft will doubtless send you on 
a buying spree. For art lovers, there’s 
a showing at George W. Vanderbilt’s 
estate, Biltmore House ($2.40). 

En route to Knoxville, we take the 
mile-high Newfound Gap Highway over 
the Smokies, side-tripping to Cling- 
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Like thousands of other Americans, you 
may be planning a trip to Saskatchewan 
this summer. We would like to have you 
do so. Naturally, we seize every oppor- 
tunity to prove to our visitors that Sas- 
katchewan 1S Canado’s Friendly Province. 


As corefree holidayers, we are sure you 
will be interested in our fine summer 
resorts; our outstanding fishing spots. Yes, 
there is everything here for the vacation- 
ist. On the other hand we feel that be- 
cause you are feachers, you will be happy 
to see with your own eyes the province 
that is carrying out the most advanced 
plan of social evolution in North America. 


Yes, by all means come to Saskatche- 
won in 1947. But to make sure that there 
will be ample accommodations for you 
make your reservations NOW! 


hey not write today 


for ¢ information? 


THE TOURIST DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
Bureau of Publications 
Legislative Building 
Regina, Sask., Can. 








man’s Dome. If mountain driving 
doesn’t unnerve you, try the road from 
Kinzel Springs to Cades Grove. For 
those planning to remain in the moun- 
tains, Gatlinburg provides all types of 
accommodations. 

Oakridge, mysterious town where the 
atom bomb was born, is in the neigh- 
borhood. And Knoxville is the gateway 
to a huge TVA playground. While you 
relax on its nine “Great Lakes of the 
South,” you may see for yourself how 
man is compelling nature to work for 
him instead of against him. 

We return to North Carolina from 
Knoxville through Bristol, a hybrid 
town half in Tennessee, half in Ken- 
tucky. From there we bear south to 
Blowing Rock and start up the Blue 
Ridge parkway. Blowing Rock is a popu- 
lar resort for mountain climbers that 


got its name from wind currents which | 


make boomerangs of objects tossed 
from the cliff. 

At Roanoke we take the Valley Pike 
to Natural Bridge. Its mammoth lime- 
stone arch is particularly impressive at 
night ($1.00). To the north we pass 
through Lexington, with Washington 
and Lee University and the chapel 
shrine to General Lee (25c). 


Stopover for Jefferson 


Before taking the Skyline Drive, we 
deviate a bit to the east to include 
Charlottesville. Perched on a mountain 
top outside is Monticello, home of the 
versatile Thomas Jefferson, which he 
himself designed. Further wandering 
takes us to James Monroe’s home, Ash 
Lawn, and to the University of Virginia. 
Architect for both: again Thomas Jfef- 
ferson. 

Near Waynesboro we start the Sky- 
line Drive along the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, making frequent stops to record 
the Shenandoah Valley. A_nine-mile 
side trip leads to Luray for a visit to 
the caverns, The leisurely charm and 
southern cooking of the Mimslyn Hotel 
are incentive enough to prolong your 
stay. 

Harper's Ferry, next stop, brings us 
to the corner of three states —Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Time has 
erased the scars of Civil War bombard- 
ments, and today it seems incredible 
that this village was once a U. S. arsenal 
raided by John Brown. 

Our last stop is Maryland at the flag 
town of Frederick, scene of John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s Civil War poem, “Bar- 
bara Frietchie.’ Admission to the Bar- 
bara Frietchie House is 35c. For 50c 
you may also browse in the Francis 
Scott Key Museum. If it’s battle sites 
you're following, branch off north to 
Gettysburg, Valley Forge, Morristown. 

Our route leads back to Washington 
again, after a trip that can be made in 
two weeks, or stretched to two months, 
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They're the reasons why traveling 
to and from the Pacific Coast and 
California the Canadian Pacific 
way is a thrill you can’t afford to 
miss. You begin to enjoy yourself 
the minute you reserve space on a 
comfortable Canadian Pacific trains 
Our service starts when you ask 
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Teachers Report Wide Variety 
of Titles in Scholastic Survey 


wet play for the high school? Is 
this your annual $64 question? If it 
is then you will want to read the re- 
sults of the Scholastic Secondary School 
Play Survey. Remember last fall (No- 
vember 11 Scholastic Teacher) we in- 
vited readers to name their favorite 
three-act and one-act plays for high 
schools. Many of you responded. Most 
reports came from teachers outside 
metropolitan centers. 

As may be expected there was very 
little unanimity. The play Ever Since 
Eve (Dramatic Publishing Company), 
received more favorable mention by 
directors than any other. Wilma E. 
Parnell, Director of Dramatics, Ellen- 
wood, Kansas, wrote, “Of all the plays 
I have produced I believe Ever Since 
Eve was the easiest and the students 
enjoyed working with it.” It is a royalty 
play. 

Evidence of rising interest in dramat- 
ics in junior high schools appeared in 
the survey. Several teachers recom- 
mended plays appropriate for this level. 

No director reported that he has done 
any play by Shakespeare during the 
past year. We know from other sources 
that many high schools are doing 
Shakespeare with marked _ success. 
The Bard’s plays have two advantages. 
They are good literature. They are non- 
royalty. 

Names of plays recommended appear 
below. Certainly many are not “good 
literature.” But they do give an op- 


. portunity for dramatic training. 


The high school drama director does 
not have an easy task before him when 
fie sets out to choose a play. Sophistica- 
tion bars most of the Broadway “hits” 
to him. Many directors turn to the grist 
which has been ground out by unin- 
spired playwrights. Some turn to the 
classics. 

Present day directors will do well 
to keep one eye on Broadway. Revivals 
often restore popularity of older plays. 
This is true of Oscar Wilde’s The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. Written in 
the nineties, this play is a bit of the 
New York season. 

Plays listed below were recommend- 
ed by one or more high school dramatic 
directors. If the publisher’s name was 
given it is included. “R” indicates a 
royalty play; “NR” means the play is 
non-royalty. 

Old Pipes and the Dryad, published 
in Dramatics Magazine for Oct., 1945, 
was especially recommended for child 
audiences. NR, one-act. 

The Haunted Tea Room (Baker, NR) 
is a three-act play that two directors 
considered excellent for junior high 
schools. For these same schools the fol- 


My Favorite 


High School 
PLAY 





lowing one-act plays were mentioned: 
Buddy Answers an Ad (Baker NR). 
Elmer and the Lovebug (Baker NR), 
Jerry Breaks a Date (Huer Pub. Co. 
NR). 
The Pampered Darling (Baker NR). 
What an Act (Baker NR). 


Recommended Three-Act Plays 


Almost Eighteen ( Northwestern Press). 

Anne of Green Gables (Northwestern 
Press R). 

A Ready-Made Family (NR). 

The Black Ghost (Dramatic Pub. Co., 
NR). 

Border Buckeroos (Dramatic Pub. Co., 
NR). 

Brother Goose (Dramatic Pub. Co., R). 

College Daze (NR). 

The Cradle Song (Baker R). 

Don’t Look Now (Mid-West Dramatic 
Bureau NR). 

Ever Since Eve (Dramatic Pub. Co. R). 

Feathers in a Gale (Dramatic Pub. Co. 
R). 
Foot Loose (Row, Peterson R). 
Grandad Steps Out (Artcraft Play Co. 
R). q 
The Great Big Doorstep (Dramatic Pub. 
Co. R). 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster (Banner NR). 

It’s Sabotage (Mid-West Dramatic 
Bureau NR). 

Janie (French R). 

June Mad (French R). 

Junior Miss (Dramatists Play Svce. R). 

Kitty Kearney from Killarney (T. S. 
Denison & Co. R). 

Little Women ( Dramatic Pub. Co. NR). 

Midnight (Row, Peterson R). 

Night of January 16th (Baker). 

Once and for All (Row, Peterson R), 

One Wild Night (Row, Peterson R). 

Pride and Prejtidice (Dramatic Pub. Co. 
R). 

Quality Street (Baker R). 

Relatives by Affection (Row, Peterson 
R). 


By Dr. ARTHUR SECORD, 
Brooklyn College 


Rime and Rime Again (Heuer Pub. Co, 
NR). 

She’s a Soldier's Sweetheart ( Dramatic 
Pub. Co. NR). 

Sister Susie Swings It. All girl cast, 
(Huer Pub. Co. NR). 

Spring Green (French R). 

Swing Fever ( Dramatists Play Svce. R). 

Three-Cornered Moon (Baker R). 

The Whole Town’s Talking (Baker R), 


Recommended One-Act Plays 


A Hero Is Born (Row, Peterson R), 

Angel Face (Ivan B. Hardin Co. NR), 

Be Home by Midnight ( Dramatic Pub.) 

The Bishop's Candlestick (Banner R), 

Blue Beads (Row, Peterson NR). 

Buddy Answers an Ad ( Baker R). 

Daisy Won't Tell (Dramatists Play Ser. 
vice R). 

Elmer and the Lovebug (Baker R). 

Eternal Life 

Fireman Save My Child (French) 

The Ghost of a Show (Dramatic Pub. 
Co. R). 

Ghost Story (Baker R). 

Gooseberry Mandarin (French R). 

Grandma Pulls the String (French R). 

The Haunted Theatre (French R). 

I Knew George Washington 

Little Darling (French R). 

My Late Espoused Saint (Row, Peter- 
son R). 

Nine Lives of Emily (French R). 

The Red Lamp 

Sparkin’ (Banner R). 

Sunday's Child (Row, Peterson R). 

The Tantrum (Baker R). 

Three Pills in a Bottle (Baker R). 

Three's a Crowd (Row, Peterson NR). 


Play Publishers Mentioned 


Artcraft Play Co. — Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

W. H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. 

Banner Play Bureau, 519 Main St., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

T. S. Denison & Co. 225 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, I. 

Dramatic Pub. Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, ID. 

Dramatists Play Service, 6 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Heuer Pub. Co., 232-4 Dows Bldg. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ‘ 

Northwestern Press — 2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 131 E, 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 








Invitation to Readers: We 
would like to hear more on this 
subject of the high school play? 
Will you second any of these Sur- 
vey ‘nominations? Do you have 
other suggestions? How do you pick 
a play? What are your trials and 
tribulations? Your successes? Scho- 
lastic Teacher invites your views. 


— Editor 
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National Parks 
(Concluded from page 35-T) 


ible glaciers, and 200 beautiful lakes. 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway, one of 
North America’s most spectacular road- 
ways, connects the east and west sides 
of the park, crossing the Divide. Even in 
July and August there is snow, with 
bright flowers edging the drifts. 

Horseback and foot trails penetrate 
almost all sections of the park, with 
trail camps in strategic spots so that you 
can ride or hike through the mountains 
for days at a time. Incidentally, it is a 
good idea to use the “Hikers’ Register” 
to record your plans before setting out. 
Launch trips on the lakes are favorite 
pastimes, and all expense tours of the 
park of one, two, three, and four days’ 
duration include automobile fare, meals, 
and hotel lodgings, High mountain 
chalets, camps, and extended saddle 
horse trips are available only during 
July and August. 

From Glacier we return to Yellow- 
stone by an alternate route, passing 
through Great Falls, scene of the North 
Montana State Fair and Rodeo in 
August — one of the largest in the 
Northwest. 

We turn east at Yellowstone to head 


for the Black Hills. At Deadwood 
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ARE YOUR CLASSES 
USING THESE , 
INDEXES TO FNRICH 
THEIR ASSIGNMENTS? 
These Services Locate the 


Contents of 1144 
Periodicals! 


The Agricultural Index 
The Art Index 

The Education Index 
Industrial Arts Index 
International Index 

Index to Legal Periodicals 


Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature 


Abridged Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 











you'll find the graves of Calamity Jane, 
Wild Bill Hickok, Preacher Smith, and 
Potato Creek Johnny. At nearby Custer, 
a pageant of gold discovery days is held 
the last week in July. 


Mountain Became a Monument 


Not far away is another national 
monument — Mt. Rushmore National 
Memorial, carved in a gigantic outcrop- 
ping of granite in the southern Black 
Hills under the directioi. of the late 
Gutzon Borglum. The head of Wash- 
ington symbolizes the founding of the 
Union; Jefferson, the adoption of the 
Constitution and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase; Lincoln, the preservation of the 
Union; and Theodore Roosevelt, the 
country’s expansion and the building of 
the Panama Canal. 

At Rapid City, we take the Skyline 
Drive for some exceptional views with- 
in the city limits, and the Rapid Canyon 
Line — “crookedest railroad on earth” 
—for a sightseeing train ride up the 
canyon to Mystic ($1.40 round trip). 
Then on to the Badlands, scenic masses 
of bare rock and clay unrelieved by 
vegetation. Weathering and _ erosion 
have produced a maze of irregular 
ravines, fantastic ridges, and highly 
colored cliffs. In this prehistoric treas- 
ure house, fossilized remains tell part 
of the story of animals which once 
roamed here. For your roaming, there 
are 25 miles of highway. 

Finally, we make a bee-line for Chi- 
cago through Mitchell, Sioux City, Fort 
Dodge. Waterloo, Dubuque, and Rock- 
ford. 





High School Achievement 
Exhibitions 

Outstanding creative work of Amer- 
ican high school students will go on 
display in three national “show win- 
dows” this spring. If your travel plans 
bring you near Chicago, Pittsburgh, or 
New York, you will want to see these 
three exhibitions. Each displays student 
work winning the highest Scholastic 
Awards for excellence. 

National High School Art Exhibition 
Fine Arts Galleries, Carnegie Museum 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 11—June 1. 
> * ” 
National High School Photography 
Exhibition 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
Windows of 
East River Savings Bank 
May 5—June 1. 
* * * 
National High School Industrial 
Arts Fair 
Museum of Science and Industry 
Chicago, Il. 
Aug. 15—Sept. 7 
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Childrens Press 4ccés 










eeeevese 
Cartoons 
and text 
by 
LOIS 
FISHER 


. You and 
The United Nations 


Because it is based on the author's 
famous chalk talk, developed with 
the help of Mrs. Quincy Wright, Di- 
rector, Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations and member of UNESCO. 


Because the cartoons and simple text 
make really clear the idea of the 
United Nations and the individual's 
responsibility for its success. 
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ecatie it is suitable for ages 10 and ° 
up, and has been endorsed by The 
National Conference of Christians ® 
and Jews, American Association . 
of the United Nations and other 
leading groups and individuals. ® 
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Because it is priced at a low 60c; 
(School Binding, $1.25). 


¥* 7 


tHe lar- bed snies 


Classic and modern picture story-books 
for the very young. 654 x 734. 40 pages, 
a picture on every page, 14 in full color. 


25¢ 
PETER RABBIT, 


I!lustrations by Phoebe Erickson 


Bookstore editions 
(Special library binding 69c) 


TOMMY TITTLEMOUSE, Nursery 


Rhymes. Illustrations by Katherine Evans 


FOOTBALL TREES, By Julilly Kohler. 


Illustrations by Pauline Adams 


FARMER COLLINS, By Julilly Kobler. 


Illustrations by Trientja 


BAD MOUSIE, Donica’s story. 
By her mother, Martha Dudley. 
Illustrations by Trientja 


EVERYBODY LIKES BUTCH, 


By Bernice Bryant. Illustrations by Becky 


CAPTAIN JOE, By Margaret Friskey. 


Illustrations by Katherine Evans 


HURRAY FOR BOBO, By Joan Savage. 


Illustrations by Berta Schwartz 






Qens Write for our catalog and list . 
RY "2, of educational discounts 
= + ° 
o “ ° ) 
, ara) 
3A _¢ Childrens Press, inc. « 


“ 
“Mpo® Throep and Monroe Sts., Chicage 7 ¢ 




















MILLS 
COLLEGE 


1947 
Summer Session 
July 5 — August 16 


For Men and Women 


Programs 
Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 
Creative Art—including classes for 


children 
Dance 
English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 


United States History 
and American Literature 


Inclusive fee: Registration, Tuition, 
Board and Room, and Health Serv- 
ices $210.00 


For bulletins write to: 
Office of the SUMMER SESSION 


Mills College 
Oakland, 13, California 




















McMaster University 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Summer School, 1947: 
July 2nd to August 13th 
¢ Courses: History of Art (including Cana- 
dian Art), Astronomy, English, French, 
Geology, Mental Hygiene, Political Econ- 
omy, Psychology, Vocational Guidance. 
ORGANIZED EXCURSIONS, SPORTS, 
PICNICS, DANCES 
RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION 
ON A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
COUNTRY CAMPUS 


Write for Summer School Calendar to 
Dr. C. H. Stearn, Director of Extension, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Canada. 








MONTCLAIR 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
Summer Session 1947 


Special Courses for High School Teachers, 
Supervisors, Administrators, Guidance Direc- 
tors. Subject Matter Courses in Various Fields. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 











DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1947 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 through August 9 


Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Complete Music Education for Children and adults 
Dalcroze Teachers Training 


130 W. 56th Street, New York City, 19 

















The Heart of America 


(Concluded from page 32-T) 
created the Lake of the Ozarks, For 
real hill-billy life in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, continue south to the region 
around the Arkansas River. 

As one of the oldest settlements in 
the Mississippi Valley, St. Louis, named 
for Louis XIV of France, is a “must” 
on our list. Here Eugene Field was born. 
From here Lewis and Clark set out on 
their history-making expedition. The old 
courthouse you may remember as the 
scene of the Dred Scott case or as the 
starting point of the Daniel Boone Trail. 
Slaves were once auctioned from the 
east steps, and it was one of the land- 
marks mentioned by Winston Churchill 
in The Crisis. For something in a lighter 
vein, you might try the Open Air 
Theater in Forest Park; a Mississippi 
River cruise to the Palisades; or one 
of the daily wild-animal training shows 
at the Zoological Gardens. At the Jef- 
ferson Memorial in Forest Park you'll 
find the original documents of the 
Louisiana Purchase as well as trophies 
sent Lindbergh after his New York-to- 
Paris flight. Shaw’s Garden has the 
largest variety of plant life in America. 
second only to Kew Gardens, England 

From St. Louis we head east for 
Vincennes, Indiana, formerly the capi- 
tal of Indiana Territory embracing 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. You read about its early days 
in Alice of Old Vincennes. Speaking of 


books, the city has a priceless collectione 


of 5000 volumes, half of them printed 
before 1700, At the Harrison Mansion 
(25c), built by our ninth President, 
pottery, arrowheads, skeletons, and 
tomahawks excavated from nearby In- 
dian Mounds are on display. 


Enroute to Louisville we pass through 
French Lick, once a favorite Indian 
watering place, now a world-famous and 
fashionable all-year health and pleasure 
resort. Pluto water from its springs is 


bottled and sold all over the world. 
A Taste of the Old South 


Louisville gives us a taste of the Old 
South. Historically, it was the supply 
base for Clark’s expeditions which cul- 
minated in the conquest of the north- 
west. Tourist meccas are the J. B. Speed 
Memorial Museum on the campus of 
the University of Louisville, and the 
light opera at Iroquois Park. If you wish 
to deviate a bit from our route you may 
include Mammoth Cave (fees range 
from $1.74 to $3.54 for three different 
trips). Its subterranean rooms and pas- 
sages on five levels furnished saltpeter 
for the manufacture of gunpower during 
the War of 1812 

Last capital on our route is Indianap- 
olis, home of the Hoosier poet (admis- 
sion 25c) James Whitcomb Riley, and 
seat of Butler University. Those who 
are Ohio-bound may turn east, but we 
drive north to Michigan City, western 
turning-point for Chicago (see National 
Parks tour). We continue north and 
east through the cereal food center of 
Battle Creek to Ann Arbor, Up to the 
middle of June the University of Michi- 
gan presents a Dramatic Festival here 
Another June event takes place at the 
Nichols Arboretum, when 400 varieties 
of peonies burst into bloom. Lilacs are 
its other specialty, in bloom during 
May, June, and July. 

From Ann Arbor it’s only a hop, skip, 
and a jump back to Detroit, where we 
write finis to a tour through rolling 
countryside and busy cities, a midwest 
panorama distinctly American. 





Newspix Photo Service 
Thousands see the Indian pageant given each year at Wisconsin Dells. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
The Airlines’ Problems (pp. 5, 6) 


The principal problem confronting the airline companies 
is not an air problem but, like the more prosaic forms of 
transportation, a ground problem. Cities have not designed 
proper airport facilities for the much touted air age. It takes 
hours to get to and from airports. Runways and hangars can 
accommodate only a limited number of planes. The problem 
can be visualized by imagining all the railroad lines entering 
a large city like New York or Chicago and dumping its cus- 
tomers into one terminal located on the outskirts of the city. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


The ground problems at landing fields have outdistanced 
the engineering wrinkles that once retarded the develop- 
ment of safe flying. Why are the problems connected with 
airports still to be solved while most of the technological 
angles of flight have pretty much been straightened out? 

The principal income of railroads is earned by carrying 
freight. In the airline business the main income is derived 
from passenger service. How does this put an added burden 
of service on the shoulders of the airline executives? 

Explain some of the many safety devices that are being 
employed by airfields to protect airplanes from accidents 
in flight. 

Pilots consider the take-off and the landing the two criti- 
cal points in safe flying. What causes of any plane accidents 
do you know that confirm this opinion? 

What problems do planes face in the winter months? 

What are the duties of the Civil Aeronautics Board? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 


Special reports on flying experience by students who have 
taken airplane trips. 


REFERENCES 


Write to Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., tor an assortment of free material. 

Education Director, Dept. S, Pan American World Air- 
ways, 135 East 42d Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


A Turning Point for Labor (p. 7) 


Labor has come of age in the last twenty years. When 
we consider the great advantage of experience that capital 
has had in its long lite, perhaps the crude and irresponsible 
displays of some labor unions will be better understood. 
Labor unions are rapidly learning responsibility, Any at- 
tempt to reduce their power must be construed from a pub- 
lic viewpoint and not from the narrow bitterness of labor 
haters iri search of revenge for the years of New Deal favor 
that labor has previously enjoyed. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


How do you account for the fact that labor unions, until 
this century, were always regarded as of foreign origin? 
The steady stream of westward migration in the course 
(Continued on first column, page 46-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Parting Shots 


This is the last issue of Senior Scholastic for the semester 
except for the Awards Issue, coming next week, It is a last 
chance, too, to give some tips on reading and writing, 
although we know that our hopes that they will carry over 
the summer are doubtless vain. There is no common thread 
in the issue; its main purpose is utilitarian. 


Blue Storm (p. 21) 


This aviation feature, by the great French aviator and 
writer, Antoine de St. Exupery, is an example of the fine 
lyricism flight has inspired in some modern writers. To St. 
Exupery, and his followers, flying is not routine. It is a kind 
of high dedication to the dream of Icarus and of Leonardo 
da Vinci. He has succeeded in expressing some of the 
mystical feeling that even a watcher on the ground experi- 
ences at the sight of man’s conquest of the air. In “Blue 
Storm” the reader grasps a sense of the courage and devo- 
tion that motivated the pioneer aviators. 

What were the signals which warned St. Exupery of the 
coming of a blue storm? What was the haze-like streamer 
in the sky? At what rate was the cyclone blowing? (150 mi. 
per hr.) How was the plane being forced down? (By the 
weight of the wind.) From the description the flyer gives, 
show with your hands how the plane was acting. Is the 
phrase “a waltzing landscape” descriptive? What were the 
dangers from the peak of Salamanca? (The gale off it, and 
the danger of being blown into it.) Since the scene occurred 
in the Andes, what direction must the wind have been 
blowing to carry him out to sea? (West.) What new dangers 
did the sea present? (Losing wings, running out of gas, 
inability to straighten out.) How did the gyrations of the 
plane affect the fuel line? (It was able to function only by 
spurts.) What caused the sea suddenly to turn white? 
(Windspouts.) How did the author finally get out of his 
dangerous spot? (By climbing.) Why did it take him an 
hour and twenty minutes to climb 900 feet? (He was 
climbing against the wind.) What helped him to complete 
his flight south? (The shelter of a cliff.) Why do you think 
the author was later unable to describe his experience? Can 
most people describe the work of a flood or a forest fire? 
Why is it difficult? ’ 


They Laughed at East Winds (p. 24) 


Here is a great and classical love story —two famous 
poets who had to overcome many obstacles before they 
could find happiness together. The play, The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, which had a long success, and an even 
longer run in the USO shows, testifies to its timeless appeal. 

Why does the author call the story of the Brownings an 
idyll? What first attracted Browning to Elizabeth Barrett? 
(Her praise of his poetry.) Why do you think she respond- 
ed? Describe Browning's first visit to the Barrett house. 
What were the obstacles that Browning had to overcome? 
What is Sonnets from the Portuguese? How is it possible 
today to know how the courtship of Browning progressed? 

(Continued on second column, page 46-T) 
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(Continued from first column, page 45-T) 
of the 19th century can be partially explained by the ar- 
rival of immigrants in the East to take factory jobs. Why 
didn’t the native Americans comnete «ith the immigrants 
for jobs in industry? Why did they prefer to move to the 
West instead of organizing labor unions in the East and 
improving the jobs for their own people? 

Labor leaders have always been tough men. Why does 
union leadership require men of great energy and nerve 
rather than men of intellect and scholarship? 


Ship Ahoy! (pp. 10, 11) 


American maritime history has had its ups and downs. 
Around the middle of the last century Yankee sea captains 
were famous for their intrepid voyages to the Orient. Our 
flag was seen from Cathay to Valparaiso. The clipper was 
the last word in ship design. It was the speediest vessel 
afloat and it advanced the American reputation for seaman- 
ship. But with the advent of steam our shipping declined 
and European fleets, especially the British and Norwegian, 
drew ahead and left us far behind as a maritime country. 
We became so involved with our domestic development 
after the Civil War, that little thought was given to the 
decline of our merchant marine on the high seas. Now that 
we are again in the lead, will we keep our priority or will 
the countries with a lower standard of living again over- 
take us because of their ability to offer American business- 
men lower rates for more service? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

American capacity to build ships in time of war does not 
extend to her ability to run them competitively in time of 
peace. Why? 

Why is it more necessary for countries like Britain and 
Norway to expand their shipping facilities in order to exist 
as a nation than it is for the United States to do the same? 
What have we got that these other two countries lack? 

How do you account for the fact that Russia has never 
had a major merchant marine? In what respects are the 
Russian experiences with shipping similar to those of the 
United States? 

Why are the comparative sizes of shipping fleets measured 
by deadweight rather than the weight of the ship itself? 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


Map the route taken by Magellan and that taken recently 
by Milton Reynolds. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Aviation’s Last Frontier: 1b, 2c, 3c, 4d, 5a. 

II. Ship Ahoy: la, 2a, 3c, 4d, 5b. 

III. Turning Point for Labor: 1(T);2(F); 3(T); 4(T); 5(O). 
IV. Faces in Review: 1—Jan Smuts; 2—George C. Marshall. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 28) 


Highboy: 1 (b); 2 (c); 3 (d); 4 (d). 
What Can the Matter Be? I. Idle should be idyll, prosperity 
should be posterity. 2. Permanganate should be pomegranates. 
3. Correct. 4. Modulate should be moderate. 
Hi There Hyphen: Hyphens should be in 6, 7, 10. 
Word Game: Dames, games, means, seams, tames. 


(Continued from second column, page 45-T) 


(Through letters.) How did Elizabeth's father unwittingly 
help Browning? Do you think it is possible for an invalid to 
be healed by falling in love? How does the author explain 
this? What was the final event that caused Elizabeth to 
elope? How long did their marriage last? Where did they 
live? Do you think that Elizabeth Browning helped her 
husband to become a famous poet? How? 


I’m Learning to Read — in College (p. 23) 


What faults did the author find in his reading technique? 
What are his arguments in favor of improving reading 
habits? How does a reader grasp meaning without bothering 
about details? How does one learn to group words? What 
are common phrases in everydav speech? Name many of 
them. Should these be read as a unit? Why does lip or throat 
reading slow up the readers. What do the terms “span of 
understanding” and “eye fixations” mean? How do they 
fit into the picture of improved reading? 

In “Blue Storm” outline common phrases. Read through 
the first column as rapidly as possible; time yourself; then 
test yourself for comprehension. (The teacher may do this 
by using some of the questions on this page.) Pair off the 
class and take turns studying and being studied by your 
partner as you read. Exchange criticisms of reading faults, 


Hyphens (p. 26) 


Compound terms present the most difficult element in 
everyday English. Inconsistencies abound; even the diction- 
aries, which are the last refuge of the uncertain, disagree, in 
many instances. The modern tendency is to shun the hyphen 
by forming a non-hyphenated word, or by retaining two 
separate words. However, there are instances in which the 
hyphen cannot be avoided. Fractions must be hyphenated, 
for obvious reasons. Shell-like, or pearl-like likewise, be- 
cause of the juxtaposition of the “I's”; where meanings 
must be differentiated — as in re-form and reform; re-cover 
and recover. We suggest that, after reading the article, the 
class pursue the subject further. This article is meant to be 
only a challenge and warning on the troublesome com- 
pounding of words. Canby and Opdyke in Handbook of 
English Usage (Macmillan); Fowler’s Dictionary of English 
Usage; the Dictionary of American Usage and other authori- 
tative reference books of this type will help the teacher and 
the class to formulate a design for compounding. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
May 19, 1947 


Annual Student Achievement Issue 


Containing lists of prize-winners and selected prize 
features in: 

Short Story, Poetry, Essay, Journalism, Historical 
Article, Current Events and other divisions of Senior 
Writing Awards. 

Pictorial and Graphic Arts, Sculpture, Crafts, De- 
sign, Photography, Music, and other Art divisions. 
“The Gentlemen Cry Peace . . .”: Results of the Mos- 

cow Conference. 
Checking Up On Congress: The Record to date of the 
80th Congress. 
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FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
in dramatic FULL COLOR 






SIZE 
20x26 INCHES 
55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 


METAL STRIPS 
TOP AND BOTTOM 
>. . > 
VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA 
BRILLIANCE 






Prepared with the 
cooperation of the 
UNITED NATIONS 


HIS magnificent reproduc- 

tion of the Flags of the 
United Nations is the only 
representation of the flags in this form —a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Pro- 
duced at a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published 
to distribute FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS 
(new or renewal) FOR 10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS SPRING. The chart will 
be sent promptly upon confirmation of order this fall. 
TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you cannot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cancel without obligation. 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Nation’s Unique Weekly 
Classroom Magazines — 

Tailored-to-Fit Specific Subjects 

in the School Curriculum 

A Variety of Editions — guaran- 

tees you the Perfect Classroom 


Magazine for your subject! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazine 
for upper elementary and junior high school classes 


in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies and 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the content 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions — 
the only double-duty magazine for high school 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for those 
who teach or take both English and Social Studies 
in high school. 75c per semester. 

Social Studies Edition: For senior high school 
classes in American History, Problems of Democ- 
racy, and World Problems. 60c per semester. 

Advanced English Edition: For classes in Lit- 
erature, Advanced Composition, Creative Writ- 
ing, and Speech. 60c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Geog- 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics — 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practical 
Everyday English, Language Mechanics, and the 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, and 10 in 
General and Academic English courses and for ALi 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c per 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocational 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students pre- 
paring for careers in business, industry, agriculture, 
or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to one 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 
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| Scholastic Magazines Enter my order as follows: : 
; 220 East 42nd Street ame unos Schetatiie ........ 45c 1 
i New York 17, N. Y. World Week ........... 50c : 
i : . 
. wos tee Practical English .......... 60c : 
: indicated. | may revise this order Prep eccceccecee 60c 1 
i in any way within 3 weeks after School , 
‘ a sag ew issue we! the Senior Scholastic : 
‘er. y orcering now, am ' 
: _ oy a So sees mond City Combination Edition ...... 75¢ 4 
of ATION ; one ' 
' FLAGS CLASSROOM CHART. Social Studies Edition = -++- ec 5 
; ina nin —___Advanced English Edition 60c : 
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a mountain vacation 2 ; a holiday by the sea 
... golf at its best ... picturesque fishing villages 


... fighting trout ... white, sun-swept sands 
... bracing North Woods air” ... cool ocean breezes” 


You'll find everything on 





‘Case, RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS—a 5-to 14-day vacation okie you through a MARITIME PROVINCES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS—in Nova Scotia, New Brunswi 
land of quaint old-world charm. See Baie des Chaleurs, Percé Rock, Bonaven- or Prince Edward Island. Take your choice—or see all three Provinces. T 
ture Island Bird Sanctuary, Gulf of St. Lawrence. Watch Gaspesian fishermen weeks would’ do it. A glorious seashore holiday. Golf, swimming, fishi 

handicraft workers. You'll make scores of new friends on this thrillingly Picturesque villages, beaches, unforgetable forest and ocean scenery. 
different holiday by the sea. 


Write or call now for full information on Canadian National's Rail Trail 
Vacations. Take your choice of the three obove — or have your vacation 
designed to order just for you. No passport needed — Canadian National 
Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
CANADIAN CITIES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS—fascinating days in historic, old- Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. 


world Quebec (above), gay Montreal, Ottawa, the nation’s capital and Toronto, In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. 
the “Queen City.” You can enjoy 4 to 14 days sightseeing and making new 
friends. Vacations Unlimited also include Maritime, Prairie, and Pacific Coast © 1967, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Canavan NATIONA 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANAD# 











